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Foreword 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  profound  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  blessings  through  200  years  that  this  Bicentennial 
book  is  presented  as  a  part  of  the  observance  of  the 
200th  birthday  of  Bethania.  The  story  of  these  200 
years  is  a  fascinating  one.  It  is  a  story  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy,  of  defeat  and  of  victory,  of  tears  and  of  laugh- 
ter, of  sacrifice  and  of  fulfillment,  of  doubt  and  of 
faith,  of  war  and  of  peace,  of  suffering  and  of  rejoic- 
ing, of  failure  and  of  success,  and  above  all  of  the  di- 
vine acts  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  this  place. 

In  this  book  an  effort  is  made  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  founding  of  this  town  and  church  200  years  ago 
and  also  to  present  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is  today  in 
that  same  town  and  church.  This  has  been  skillfully 
done  through  the  generous  contributions  of  the  able 
writers  who  have  given  their  services.  If  their  story 
inspires  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  strong  faith  and 
courage  of  the  men  of  old  who  strove  so  valiantly  to 
create  here  a  citadel  of  godliness  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  frontier  and  urges  the  men  and  women  of 
today  on  to  a  fuller  commitment  of  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Saviour  our  forefathers  loved,  then  its 
purpose  will  have  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

F.   HERBERT  WEBER,   Pastor 
Bethania  Moravian   Church 
April  8,  1959 


'For  honest  lips  confessing 
High   faith   and   simple   creed, 
For  lives  this  sad  world  blessing 
With   kindly    human    deed; 
For  valiant   hearts   that   bore   them 
Full  bravely  in  the  fray, 
Thy   Cross,   Thy   crown    before   them, 
We  give  Thee  thanks  today." 

— The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Mumford 


Bicentenary  Greetings 

From 

Bishop  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl,  D.D. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  which  has  come  to  the  members  of  the  Bethania 
Congregation,  to  participate  in  three  great  church  anniversaries  within 
a  brief  six-years'  period. 

In  1953,  it  was  in  recognition  of  the  Founding  of  Wachovia  and  the 
beginning  of  the  life  and  service  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  Southern 
Province,  signalized  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  at  Bethabara  on 
November  17th,  two  hundred  years  previous. 

In  1957,  it  was  the  memorable  Quincentenary  or  Five  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Organization  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  on  March  15, 
1457,  a  celebration  that  awakened  our  Unity  the  world  over  and  started 
us  on  a  higher  plane  of  united  endeavor  for  Christ  and  the  Kingdom. 

Now  it  is  the  Bicentenary  of  Bethania,  your  own  long-loved  and  cher- 
ished congregation  and  community,  the  second  oldest  in  the  Southern 
Province,  and  dating  back  to  June  12,  1759.  That  was  a  notable  day  when 
the  Bishops  Spangenberg  and  Seidel  selected  the  location  of  your  settle- 
ment and  began  at  once  laying  plans  for  its  buildings,  its  organization 
and  service,  all  of  which  proceeded  with  a  dispatch  and  enthusiasm 
which  is  cheering  to  read  about. 

The  200  years  of  life  and  service  under  the  Providence  of  God  and 
the  faithful  labors  of  your  twenty  pastors  and  seven  generations  of  mem- 
bers have  not  been  for  naught.  There  has  been  great  service  rendered 
here  and  great  blessing.  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance  and  com- 
memoration. Yes,  to  you  the  Church  of  Today,  it  is  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  a  lifetime  to  make  the  observance  a  notable  one,  one  not  to 
be  forgotten  and  one  which  is  productive  of  great  good. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  joy  and  gratitude  which  motivate 
your  effort  and  the  clear  vision  and  careful  preparation  with  which  you 
approach  the  celebration  and  we  would  give  you  our  best  encouragement 
in  carrying  it  through. 

Anniversaries  rightly  observed  are  far  more  than  mere  celebrations 
of  past  events.  They  call  for  a  thoughtful  re-evaluation  of  the  Church's 
past,  a  fuller  appraisement  of  its  high  purpose  under  God  and  the  faith- 
fulness and  guidance  vouchsafed  to  it.  They  demand  a  careful  inventory 
reckoning  of  its  present  status  and  needs  to  make  it  efficient.  And  they 
bring  a  strong  challenge  for  the  future,  asking — Whither?  What?  How? 

On  the  clarity  with  which  you  see  your  answer  to  these  questions 
and  the  love  and  consecration  with  which  you  unitedly  seek  the  appoint- 
ed goal  under  the  leading  and  empowering  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  abiding 
success  of  your  Bicentenary  Observance  will  depend. 

May  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  His  abundant  blessings  attend  your 
labor  and  Commemorative  Services. 
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Chapter  I 
Bethania 

The  Beginning 

When  Bethany  was  founded  Spangenberg  had  not  yet  written  his 
stirring  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  that  "saved  Western  Europe  from  Infi- 
delity." 

He  had  been  too  busy  living  his  faith  and  laying  foundations  on 
which  the  revived  Unitas  Fratrum  could  build  for  centuries.  He  had 
sailed  to  Georgia  with  the  first  missionary  settlers  to  America,  had 
helped  build  Bethlehem,  through  hardships  near  to  death  had  selected 
Wachovia  in  the  North  Carolina  wilderness.  Now  six  years  later  in 
1759  he  had  returned  to  Wachovia   to   start   a   new  chapter. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  Bethabara  on  5  June,  1759  before  new 
plans  got  underway.  On  the  12th  day  of  this  lovely  smiling  month  he 
with  his  wife,  Bishop  Seidel,  James  Loesch,  and  Gottlieb  Reuter,  the 
"loving  and  beloved"  surveyor,  journeyed  out  through  the  forest  from 
Bethabara,  their  House  of  Passage,  to  select  the  site  for  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  of  their  great  purpose  here  on  the  western  frontier. 

In  Spangenberg's  mind,  as  he  rode  through  the  wilderness,  must 
have  been  the  words  that  almost  described  him  and  surely  described 
his  hope  for  this  first  permanent  settlement  of  Wachovia;  they  appear 
in  section  49  of  his  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum: 

Christ  as  a  man  was  in  closest  communion  with  God.  He  lived  in 
"and  hungered  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Father  .  .  .  Whosoever  stood 
in  need,  him  he  glady  assisted,  without  examining  whether  he 
was  worthy  of  it  or  not  .  .  .  He  sought  not  to  live  at  ease,  nor 
did  he  covet  the  treasures  of  this  world." 

In  this  high  purpose  did  Bethania  begin.  This  high  purpose  has 
continued  to  influence  its  existence.  Whether  or  not  imperfect  man 
has  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  level  of  this  high  goal,  it  has  ever  been 
a  star;  and  he  that  steers  by  stars  steers  true. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  man's  strange  journey  is  why  some  strive 
for  the  stars  and  others  of  small  or  great  ability  for  the  earth;  and 
why  the  paths  of  little  known  men  sometimes  lead  higher  than  the 
strivings  of  the  great.  Large  issues  shook  the  world  in  1759.  Who  could 
be  interested  in  this  small  group  of  earnest  Moravians  with  their  little 
plans  in  this  far  off  forest?  Of  what  importance  to  world  issues  the 
little  settlement  to  be  shaped  here  in  the  wilderness? 

Europe  was  locked  in  the  latest  of  her  ceaseless  contests.  The 
Seven  Years  War,  called  the  Third  Silesian  War  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  America,  had  broken  out  in  1755 
less  than  a  decade  after  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which 
had  followed  lesser  wars  in  the  wake  of  struggle  for  the  world  by 
Louis  XIV.  Peter  the  Great  had  forged  Russia  into  a  first-class  power 
in  wars  against  Turkey  and  Sweden.  Now  under  a  lesser  ruler,  Russia 
allied  with  Austria  and  France  against  Prussia,  directed  by  the  military 
genius  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Early  Map  of  Bethania 


In  Asia  Minor  and  South  Asia  ceaseless  conflict  continued  between 
the  Turks,  Persia,  the  Afghans,  the  Mogul  rulers  of  parts  of  India  and 
many  lesser  pawns.  Taking  advantage  of  India's  chaos,  European  nations 
staked  out  areas  for  themselves  in  struggle  for  world  empire.  Clive  had 
begun  his  matchless  achievements  that  in  time  led  to  a  united  India, 
forged  into  a  single  nation  under  able  British  administration  as  if  pre- 
paring for  her  independence  and  destiny  in  our  time.  Farther  on  in 
Asia,  the  separate  world  of  China  neared  the  peak  of  the  latest  of  her 
seasons  of  power  in  the  ever  repeating  cycle  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  civilization. 

George  II,  descended  through  a  German  line  from  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  neared  the  end  of  his  long  reign  in  England.  The  Seven  Years 
War,  now  in  its  mid  point  and  largely  decided  by  navies  that  armies  in 
their  bitter  campaigns  ashore  never  saw,  was  to  bring  Britain  near  to 
her  peak  of  empire.  By  power  at  sea  that  has  ever  nurtured  liberty, 
she  would  lead  the  world  for  a  cerftury  and  a  half  afterwards  while  the 
tide  of  her  empire  slowly  turned  and  for  decades  imperceptibly  ebbed. 

The  leader  of  liberty  to  replace  Britain  shaped  here  in  the  New 
World.  These  few  in  the  forest  of  Wachovia  represented  America's 
fundamental  strength:  Dedication  of  the  nation  to  God  as  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  a  cloak  thrown  over  but  never  really  part  of  a  man.  America 
has  not  followed  this  dedication  without  error;  far  from  it.  It  was  not 
perfect  even  among  Moravians  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  serving  God  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  words  that  had 
spurred  on  their  first  missionaries  to  the  New  World: 

"It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is  your  life;  and  through 
this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your  days." 

Yet  for  Moravians  and  for  America  the  dedication  brought  a  closer 
approach  to  serving  God  and  the  needs  of  this  material  world,  in  which 
man's  life  must  grow  and  decay,  than  any  other  great  nation  has  achiev- 
ed. Bethania  has  been  an  important  part  in  the  Moravian  share  of  this 
stirring  story  of  America  that  still  unfolds.  In  1759  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  adjustments  Moravians  had  foreseen  from  Wachovia's 
beginnings.  Men  on  earth  might  sometime  develop  into  saints.  Until 
that  evolution  occurred  for  more  than  a  few,  however,  they  must  live 
as  citizens  of  earth — as  noble  citizens  insofar  as  possible,  but  neverthe- 
less as  men.  So  the  religious  communal  living  of  Bethabara,  where  all 
lived  and  worked  only  for  the  church,  must  move  on  to  Bethania  where 
church  and  private  affairs  intermingled  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  Bethania  should  have  preceded  Salem.  In 
Salem  the  church  planned  and  did  build  a  center  for  work  in  the  South. 
From  this  spring  missionaries  could  go  out,  church  controlled  schools 
could  send  graduates  to  serve  far  and  wide,  industry  could  provide  funds 
to  support  these  works  and  establish  new  churches.  For  a  century  Salem 
remained  almost  exclusively  a  religious  community,  changed  but  slowly 
by  outside  influences  and  admitting  only  Moravians  as  residents. 

Bethania  was  founded  with  a  different  purpose.  This  inspired  mis- 
sionary church  sought  first  of  all  in  the  new  land  to  bring  knowledge 
of  God  to  heathen.  They  did  not  seek  members  from  other  Christian 
faiths;  if  anything,  they  discouraged  transfer.  Yet  on  the  frontier  they 
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planned  to  serve  other  Christians  without  pastors  as  well  as  to  work 
among  the  Indians.  They  realized  that  their  religious  community  would 
inevitably  be  amalgamated  in  the  greater  community  of  America.  So 
from  the  start  Bethania  was  planned  to  include  Moravian  communicants 
and  selected  neighbors  in  approximately  equal  numbers. 

The  struggles  of  kings  have  many  unforeseen  results.  Bethania's 
founding  was  speeded  by  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Both  the  British 
and  French  stirred  their  Indian  allies  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Savages 
raided,  burned  and  killed  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Wachovia's  Memora- 
bilia of  1759  records  that  April  brought  unrest  because  the  Indians 
"began  to  murder  in  our  neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  greatest  terror 
among  our  neighbors,  when  many  were  hastening  to  us  as  though  the 
enemy  were  at  their  heels,  we  had  for  our  Text  'Safe  is  thy  dwelling.' 
By  the  12th  of  May  we  had  120  refugees  whom  we  tried  to  comfort  in 
body  and  soul,  and  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  often  preached." 

Many  among  the  refugees  wished  to  live  with  and  like  the  Mora- 
vians. So  Spangenberg  had  moved  promptly  and  vigorously,  as  was  his 
custom  when  the  Lord's  will  was  shown.  Mockingbirds  sang  in  the  sunlit 
branches  of  Black  Walnut  Bottom,  three  miles  from  Bethabara  and 
honeysuckle  perfumed  the  air  like  a  blessing  on  the  selected  site.  Once 
it  was  chosen  Reuter  the  surveyor  laid  it  out  and  in  early  July  "eight 
married  couples  of  our  members  were  selected  for  that  village,  and 
to  them  were  added  eight  families  of  refugees,  to  whose  hearts  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  set  forth  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  who  had  united  them- 
selves into  a  Society,  and  had  asked  permission  also  to  settle  there  on 
trial.  On  July  18th,  as  soon  as  our  rich  harvest  was  gathered,  Br.  and 
Sr.  Grabs,  and  the  other  selected  Brethren,  moved  from  Bethabara  to 
Bethania,  as  the  Saviour  wished  no  more  time  to  be  lost." 

The  design  for  the  new  community  provided  for  a  square  containing 
the  church  and  other  public  buildings  and  24  lots,  12  above  and  12  below 
the  square.  As  Rev.  G.  F.  Bahnson  wrote  for  the  Centenary  Jubilee:  "The 
upper  lots  were  to  be  given  to  friends  of  the  church,  not  yet  full  mem- 
bers thereof,  but  the  lower  ones  should  be  formed  into  a  genuine  Mora- 
vian settlement.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  an  additional 
number  of  lots  became  needed,  the  lower  ones  were  again  divided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  18  instead  of  12,  on  which  account  they  are  to 
this  day  smaller  than  those  higher  up  in  the  town.  In  a  truly  brotherly 
spirit,  they  set  apart  for  each  lot  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bottom  and 
upland,  so  that  every  lot  was  rendered  so  far  as  possible  equally  valu- 
able to  any  other.  Moreover,  about  2,000  acres  were  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  new  congregation."  Each  lot  had  5  acres  of  orchard  and  farming 
land  and  one  or  two  acres  of  bottom  land.  The  Brethren  leased  the  land 
for  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  wives.  The  yearly  lease  for  each 
lot  and  outlying  land,  with  one  acre  of  bottom,  ran  to  12%  shillings. 

Two  small  houses  had  been  set  up  for  the  Brethren  who  were  to 
spend  all  their  time  building  at  Bethania.  In  addition  to  the  Grabs,  the 
group  included  John  Beroth,  Henry  Bieffel,  Balthasar  Hege,  Christian 
Opiz,  Michael  Rank,  Christoph  Smith  and  Adam  Varmer.  Their  wives 
remained  in  Bethabara  until  more  houses  could  be  built.  As  the  Diarist 
wrote,  "The  Text  for  the  day  was  'I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  are  with 
me.' " 
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In  the  meeting  establishing  plans  for  Bethania,  Spangenberg  had 
pointed  out  that  the  village  was  "the  property  of  the  Lord"  and  all  things 
were  to  be  conducted  "in  full  accordance  with  His  holy  will  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  His  holy  word,  and  from  them  should  be  banished 
everything  that  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  course  of  the  world." 

"At  the  close  was  laid  before  the  meeting  a  contract  entered  into 
with  the  following  friends  and  neighbors  who  according  to  their  request 
should  be  allowed  to  move  to  Bethany  for  the  present:  Martin  Houser 
and  his  two  sons,  George  and  Michael;  H.  Spoenhaur,  John  Strub,  Philip 
Shouss,  and  the  widower  Frederick  Shore  with  his  son  Henry." 

The  group  from  Bethabara  had  moved  to  Bethania  on  18  July.  Those 
of  their  neighbors  who  were  to  join  them  in  Bethania  also  worked  at 
the  farms  and  the  buildings.  Consequently  on  9  August  "Heinrich  Schor 

and  Philip  Schauss  and  their 
families  moved  from  the  mill  to 
Bethania." 


Firxt   Diary  of  Bethania 


By  the  end  of  this  disturbed 
and  busy  year,  "In  Bethania 
land  has  been  cleared,  two 
houses  built,  and  material  pre- 
pared for  six  others." 

Soon  after  the  New  Year  Br. 
and  Sr.  Johann  Bishoff  moved  to 
Bethania  to  attend  to  the  daily 
meetings,  provide  spiritual  care 
for  the  workers  and  to  press 
the  building  that  had  been  de- 
layed by  a  tragic  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever.  This  raging  sick- 
ness had  prostrated  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethabara.  About 
one  in  eight  had  "gone  home  into 
the  heavenly  congregation"  and 
their  graves  lay  in  God's  Acre 
on  the  hill  overlooking  Bethab- 
ara. 


Indian  Troubles 

In  1760,  as  the  Wachovia  Church  Book  summarizes,  "The  war  in 
Europe  and  America  continued  fiercely."  In  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  lost  their  lives.  Montreal,  however, 
"and  with  it  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Nov. 
3rd  the  Prussians  gained  a  great  victory  in  Saxony;  on  the  other  hand 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  captured  Berlin  and  plundered  Rixdorf,  the 
latter  a  settlement  of  our  Bohemian  Brethren  who  lost  heavily  thereby." 

Throughout  the  Thirteen  Colonies  this  "was  a  year  of  fierce  Indian 
Wars."  In  February  "they  attacked  Fort  Dobbs;  and  March  8th  they 
killed  William  Fish  and  his  son  a  few  miles  from  here."  "On  the  9th  a 
man  came,  pierced  through  and  through  with  an  arrow.  He  related  that 
24  hours  before"  he  had  gone  with  William  Fish  to  get  provisions  for 
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families  who  had  fled  for  refuge.  Up  the  Yadkin  they  met  many  Indians 
"who  fired  at  them  and  then  shot  many  arrows.  Fish  and  his  son  fell, 
but  this  man,  longing  to  reach  Bethabara,  for  his  soul's  sake  rode  into 
the  river  to  escape  them." 

Because  of  the  danger  "we  doubled  the  Watch.  The  Texts  of  Feb. 
28th  and  March  9th  became  true  of  us  before  we  came  to  them  in  our 
reading:  'Neither  Nehemiah  nor  his  brethren  put  off  their  clothes 
(Neh.  IV:23)  but  prayed  as  they  watched.'  'They  appointed  watches  of 
the  inhabitants,'  (Neh.  VII:3).  On  the  12th  of  March  many  Indians  were 
in  our  neighborhood;  eight  miles  away  on  the  Yadkin,  houses  were 
burned;  two  men  were  killed  at  the  bridge  over  the  Wach;  two  persons 
were  killed  on  the  Town  Fork.  They  had  one  large  camp  six  miles  from 
Bethania,  and  a  smaller  one  less  than  three  miles.  Here  at  the  mill  and 
at  Bethania,  there  were  Indian  spies  every  night.  March  16th,  a  beautiful 
snow  fell,  lying  for  several  days,  and  then  we  could  see  the  smoke  from 
their  camps.  Among  our  neighbors  more  than  15  people  were  slain." 
During  this  period  "Indians  were  seen  in  Bethania;  the  watchman  shot 
at  them  and  drove  them  off,  then  there  arose  a  strong  wind  and  on  it 
came  the  sound  as  of  the  howling  of  a  hundred  wolves  .  .  .  One  of  the 
refugees  narrowly  escaped  death  on  the  path  between  Bethabara  and 
Bethania;  two  others  going  out  against  the  advice  of  Br.  Anspach,  who 
was  in  command  at  the  mill,  were  attacked  and  one  of  them  killed." 

Frequently  spies  were  seen  and  word  received  of  men  attacked  and 
often  killed.  "The  Indians  said  later  that  they  had  tried  to  make  prison- 
ers here,  but  had  failed;  that  several  times  they  had  been  stopped  by  the 
sound  of  the  watchman's  horn  and  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  morning 
and  evening  services."  A  traveller  passing  through  Wachovia  later  said 
that  "the  Indians  called  this  neighborhood  'Dutchi,'  and  that  they  said 
the  Dutchi  were  a  dreadful  people,  very  large  and  very  smart." 

Despite  these  world  wars  and  local  terrors  the  Brethren  went  ahead 
building  for  a  better  future.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  worst  Indian 
troubles,  "From  March  15  on,  the  Communions  were"  celebrated  in 
Bethania. 

Organization  and  Consecration 

In  April,  before  departing  from  this  loved  "Land  of  the  Lord"  that 
he  would  never  see  again,  Spangenberg  organized  the  Bethania  Congre- 
gation. Sunday,  13  April,  was  "the  first  Reception  of  Members  in  Wa- 
chovia, Br.  Spangenberg  receiving  into  the  Bethania  congregation  Martin 
Hauser,  Sr.,  a  married  man;  George  Hauser  and  his  wife,  Margareth; 
Heinrich  Schor  and  his  wife,  Barbara." 

This  first  year  of  existence  continued  to  bring  much  of  joy  and  sor- 
row to  Bethania.  By  April,  10  houses  had  been  built  and  occupied.  This 
same  month  the  first  meeting  house  was  consecrated  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  square.  According  to  Bishop  Bahnson's  account  of  the 
Centenary  Jubilee:  "it  was  a  small  building  standing  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Br.  Reinhold  Oehman's  shop."  This  small  frame  building 
was  used  for  more  than  a  decade  as  center  of  Bethania's  faith  and  hope. 

This  same  smiling  month  of  April  brought  tragedy  to  one  of  the  10 
houses,  that  soon  or  late  must  come  to  all  the  houses  of  man.  George 
Hauser's  infant  daughter  died  and  on  23  April  consecrated  God's  Aore 
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when  she  was  buried  there.  This  transit  point  on  the  pilgrim's  way  to 
the  "heavenly  congregation"  had  been  laid  out  on  the  hill  east  of  the 
square,  situated  much  as  the  graveyard  in  Hernhut.  No  doubt  this 
geography  entered  into  Spangenberg's  original  selection  of  Bethania's 
site.  And  Spangenberg  was  still  there  this  day  to  offer  the  fervent  dedi- 
cation prayer  in  which  he  sought  to  make  death's  "going  home"  seem 
sweeter  than  life  to  those  bereaved,  as  in  the  words  of  the  Moravian 
death  announcement  choral: 

"A  Pilgrim  us  preceding, 
Departs  unto  his  home, 
The  final  summons  heeding 
Which  soon  to  all  must  come." 

Four  days  later  "Brother  Joseph",  the  Brethren's  great  builder, 
departed  from  this  land  he  loved.  The  Lord  called  him  to  larger  duties 
in  the  Unity. 

"Sweeter  Than  Honey  ..." 

He  had  begun  well.  Wachovia,  and  in  it  Bethania,  prospered.  The 
new  town  continued  to  grow.  Now  that  the  Meeting  House  was  built 
almost  the  next  thought  was  school  for  the  children  that  laughed  and 
sang  in  the  new  village.  So  classes  were  started  for  them  and  in  March, 
1761,  "Br.  Bachhoff  moved  to  Bethania  as  school-master,"  thus  starting 
the  first  school  in  Wachovia. 

With  the  church,  education  had  long  been  but  a  pace  behind  godli- 
ness. Knowledge  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  God's  kingdom.  Centuries 
ago  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  the  Brethren  had  stressed  education  and 
were  known  for  their  fine  schools.  In  the  twilight  of  that  great  period, 
their  world  renowned  Bishop  John  Amos  Comenius  had  such  a  profound 
influence  upon  educational  methods  that  today  he  is  known  as  the 
Father  of  Modern  Education. 

Through  books  man  cannot  only  read  the  word  of  God  as  it  appears 
in  the  Bible,  but  he  can  begin  to  understand  the  vast  truths  of  the 
natural  universe  which  is  the  work  and  purpose  of  God  made  manifest. 
Furthermore,  books  and  learning  help  a  man  to  live  a  full,  active  and 
productive  life.  As  Comenius  wrote,  "We  are  born  to  do,  therefore  an 
active  life  is  truly  life.  Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man."  And 
as  he  said  in  his  timeless  School  of  Infancy,  "It  will  also  be  beneficial 
to  tell  them  how  excellent  a  thing  it  is  to  frequent  schools  and  acquire 
knowledge  for  such  become  great  men  .  .  .  likewise  that  it  is  better  and 
more  becoming  to  attend  school  than  to  drone  away  in  idleness  at  home, 
or  run  about  the  streets,  or  learn  any  grovelling  habits,  etc.;  moreover, 
that  learning  is  not  labour,  but  that  amusement  with  books  and  a  pen  is 
sweeter  than  honey  ..." 

"The  Sun  Never  Sets  Upon  His  People" 

In  the  month  of  March  that  brought  Br.  Bachhoff  to  Bethania,  "On 
the  22nd,  Easter  Sunday,  the  usual  services  were  held  in  Bethabara.  In 
Bethania  the  Easter  Litany  was  read  for  the  first  time,  there  having 
been  three  deaths  and  burials"  during  the  year.  "Br.  Reuter  made  the 
interesting  observation  that  among  the  Brethren,  the  Easter  Litany  is 
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read  earliest  in  the  East  Indies  and  latest  here,  both  in  heathen  lands. 
Of  all  the  Brethren  we  are  farthest  west,  and  Tranquebar  farthest  east 
from  London.  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning  here  is  eight  at  night  there  .  .  . 
So  the  sun  never  sets  upon  His  people,  the  day  has  no  night." 

This  was  a  quiet  month,  though  later  in  the  year  there  was  the  tur- 
moil of  soldiers  passing  through  to  attack  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
trouble  with  wild  animals:  panthers,  bears,  wolves.  Since  the  March 
weather  was  good,  the  Diarist  records  that  they  sowed  the  summer 
grain  and  "as  a  matter  of  precaution,  Br.  Shubert  bled  most  of  his  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  here  and  in  Bethania.  Fields  are  green  and  the  peaches 
bloomed  beautifully." 

"This  was  a  year  full  of  peace  and  joy"  begins  a  paragraph  in 
Wachovia's  Church  Book  for  1763.  Early  in  the  year  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (Seven  Years  War)  ended.  "The  struggle  has  lasted  nearly 
seven  years,  has  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  cost  the  lives  of 
a  million  men,  and  many  cities  and  towns  are  ruined." 

The  new  bell  hung  in  Bethania  the  preceding  November  must  have 
rung  joyously  at  the  news.  And  most  of  the  population  must  have 
gathered  to  rejoice.  Already  at  the  end  of  1762  Bethania  had  73  souls, 
just  one  short  of  Bethabara's  74,  and  a  growing  Diaspora  in  the  adjoin- 
ing farmlands. 

Building  Salem 

"Now  the  desire  of  men  is  to  plant  and  build  instead  of  to  destroy." 
In  Wachovia  plans  went  ahead  to  build  the  long  contemplated  central 
town  that  was  to  be  the  industrial  and  commercial  heart  of  Wachovia. 
It  was  to  complement  the  farm  communities  of  which  Bethania  was  the 
first,  "villages  of  the  Lord  established  according  to  His  desire  and 
principles,  where  nothing  of  the  worldly  spirit  and  action  should  find 
place." 

In  1765  the  Lord  at  last  approved  a  site  for  the  new  town.  After 
further  planning  and  cutting  a  road,  on  6  January,  1766,  "a  dozen 
Brethren,  partly  from  Bethania  partly  from  Bethabara,  took  a  wagon 
and  went  to  the  new  town  site  where  in  the  afternoon  they  cut  down 
the  trees  on  the  place  where  the  first  house  was  to  stand,  singing  several 
stanzas  as  they  worked.  Trees  were  then  felled  for  the  house"  to  shelter 
the  builders.  They  wished  for  it  that  night  in  their  tent  for  "it  was  so 
piercingly  cold  that  in  our  Apothecary  shop  certain  drugs  dissolved  in 
distilled  spirits  froze  and  burst  their  bottles."  Yet  what  did  the  hardship 
matter,  for  they  were  building  another  part  of  the  great  plan  and  they 
were  guided  by  great  power:  "Our  Text  for  the  day  was  beautifully 
appropriate  for  this  little  beginning  in  building:  'I  will  defend  this  city.'  " 

Thereafter  for  some  years  men  and  older  boys  from  Bethania  played 
a  leading  part  in  building  this  center  of  their  faith  in  the  South.  For 
example,  in  1767,  13  sturdy  men  from  Bethania  helped  to  raise  the  second 
house  on  Main  Street  in  Salem.  Strength  renewed  by  the  land  flowed 
out  of  Bethania  to  build  the  future. 

"Something   Would    Grow    From    This" 

Bethania,  while  helping  in  the  larger  plan,  herself  continued  to 
grow.  New  houses  went  up,  one  of  them  in  1768  being  the  first  two-story 
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house,  built  for  Heinrich  Shore.  Earlier  the  congregation  had  "unani- 
mously resolved  to  prepare  for  the  building  of  a  new  Gemein  Haus. 
Each  house-holder  will  furnish  about  100  feet  of  boards." 


Busy  farming,  building  their  homes  and  developing  a  central  town 
in  Wachovia,  these  hard  working  men  nevertheless  found  time  to  shape 
with  their  own  hands  the  house  of  God.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since 
all  work  was  dedicated  to  God,  whether  in  the  "Pilgrim  Economy"  of 
communal  effort  employed  to  start  the  great  work  in  America,  or  in 
controlled  free  enterprise  which  seems  best  adapted  for  the  usual  man's 
journey  through  time.  Most  in  Bethania  realized  with  Comenius  that 
"The  object  of  this  life  is  to  be  prepared  for  eternity.  Unless  you  look 
forward  to  this,  you  lose  your  life  entirely." 

Many  duties  and  events  slowed  the  construction  of  the  new  Gemein 
Haus.  For  one  thing  new  unrest  filled  the  land,  changing  the  peace  and 
joy  of  the  diarist's  hopes  at  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
British  Parliament's  Stamp  Act  raised  a  storm  of  dissatisfaction  in 
America.  North  Carolinians  rose  in  wrath  and  forced  the  Crown's  offi- 
cers to  annul  the  Act  for  their  province  some  time  before  Parliament 
repealed  it.  The  new  Governor,  William  Tryon,  and  his  lady,  "and  a 
suite  of  gentlemen"  spent  three  days  in  Wachovia.  "When  they  left 
(they)  expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  their  stay  and  much 
pleased  with  all  they  had  seen."  They  were  housed  in  Bethabara  but 
visited  Bethania  "where  light  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Gemein 
Haus.  The  village  pleased  them,  especially  the  many  children  they  saw 
in  front  of  the  houses,  and  as  they  were  leaving,  the  Governor  remarked 
that  something  would  grow  from  this." 

Monday,  19  March,  1770,  Bethania  laid  the  cornerstone  of  her  second 
church.  From  throughout  Wachovia,  Moravians  and  friends  assembled 
"to  witness  the  solemnity.  The  old  meeting  house  being  too  small,  we 
moved  into  the  garden"  for  the  ceremonies.  Br.  Marshall  read  an  in- 
scription that  was  placed  in  the  cornerstone.  It  read,  in  part:  "The  Mora- 
vian village  of  Bethany  was  begun  11  years  ago  .  .  .  during  the  Indian 
War,  but  still  by  the  gracious  favor  of  our  Lord,  the  number  of  adults 
and  children  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  of  neighbors,  agreeing  with 
the  doctrine  taught  by  the  brethren,   did   increase   so   much,   that  the 
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building  hitherto  used  as  a  meeting  house  being  too  small,  this  corner- 
stone was  solemnly  laid:  the  following  being  the  texts  for  the  day:  God 
hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  ..."  Included 
in  the  inscription  were  the  names  of  members  and  children  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Tryon    and   Alamance 

During  these  years  unrest  continued  to  mount  in  North  Carolina, 
culminating  in  the  Regulator  activities  and  the  battle  of  Alamance,  May, 
1771,  a  prelude  to  the  American  Revolution.  After  the  victory  Tryon  and 
3,000  men  spent  a  week  "in  Bethabara  and  the  adjoining  fields  and  mea- 
dows, with  all  their  horses  and  cattle." 

The  Governor  stayed  in  his  former  lodgings,  the  house  of  Gottlieb 
Fockel,  the  tailor.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  4  June,  he  and  his  officers 
rode  to  inspect  "the  open  field  on  the  Bethania  road  to  see  whether  it 
would  serve  for  a  camp  for  his  troops,  and  it  pleased  him."  Helping  with 
provisions,  "the  men  from  Bethania  brought  bread  and  ham,  and  so  the 
great  hunger  of  the  soldiers  was  satisfied." 

On  6  June,  unwarlike  Wachovia  resounded  to  the  gunfire  of  mock 
battle.  The  troops  marched  to  the  field  "our  musicians  leading  and  play- 
ing on  the  trombones  and  violins."  Then  for  two  hours  the  troops  re- 
enacted  Alamance,  firing  "guns  and  cannon  until  everything  trembled." 

The  New  Church 

Later  that  year  Bethania  experienced  two  significant  events  in  its 
development.  Sunday,  23  June,  was  "a  festal  day,  a  day  of  joy,  on  which 
the  new  Gemein  Haus"  was  consecrated.  It  "stands  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  street,  higher  than  the  other,  which  was  built  in  a  low  place  and 
without  a  foundation,  and  during  the  recent  heavy  rains  it  sank  until 
the  earth  was  above  the  sills,  so  that  neither  the  Saal  nor  the  living 
rooms  could  be  used." 

The  Brethren  did  "most  of  the  work  with  their  own  hands,  being 
obliged  to  spend  only  a  few  pounds  in  cash."  Two  services  filled  the 
morning,  after  the  congregation  formed  a  procession  and  marched  to 
music  into  the  new  church.  "At  one  p.m.  the  first  lovefeast  was  kept  in 
the  new  meeting  hall.  220  persons  were  present.  During  the  afternoon 
Br.  Marshall  kept  a  meeting  for  the  children  in  the  room  which  is  intend- 
ed for  the  schoolroom."  The  day's  meetings  ended  with  communion. 

The  Gemein  Haus  had  quarters  for  the  minister's  family,  now  Br. 
and  Sr.  Ernst,  on  the  ground  floor.  The  congregation  meeting  room  was 
on  the  second  floor.  Here  later  went  Bethania's  organ,  completed  in 
1773  by  Jacob  Loesch  and  Br.  Bulitschek.  Br.  Loesch  also  served  as 
organist,  continuing  his  many  services  to  Wachovia.  He  had  come  with 
the  first  dedicated  group  to  establish  Wachovia  in  the  wilderness  in 
1753  and  was  the  business  manager  of  the  new  settlement.  When  he 
moved  to  Bethania  he  became  a  leader  there.  His  influence  persisted 
down  through  the  years  in  many  ways.  One  was  the  organ.  Three  years 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  survived  the  Revolution 
and  Civil  War.  The  organist  still  pumped  the  foot  pedal  and  brought 
harmony  out  of  the  pipes  on  Pearl  Harbor  day  when  World  War  II 
descended  upon  the  United  States. 

Late  in  1771  came  another  significant  development.   Bethania  per- 
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suaded  Wachovia's  governing  body  to  abandon  the  lease  arrangements 
for  the  2000  acres  surrounding  the  village  and  to  sell  the  land  to  the 
congregation.  Bethania  was  growing  in  independence  as  well  as  in 
numbers. 

The  American   Revolution 

Alamance  did  not  end  unrest  or  settle  problems  in  North  Carolina. 
No  battle  does;  perhaps  nothing  does  in  this  life  of  change — of  continued 
growth  or  certain  decay.  The  years  ran  swiftly  on  to  their  destiny:  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  bloodshed  between  those  who 
saw  no  way  to  change  except  by  force  and  the  more  conservative  Tories, 
full  fledged  revolution — and  War.  In  the  unleashed  storm,  Wachovia's 
settlements  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  as  had  happened  through 
the  centuries  to  their  ancestors'  cities  in  Europe.  Yet  the  Brethren  held 
to  their  faith.  They  refused  to  take  sides;  neither  did  they  try  to  straddle. 
They  stated  plainly:  Of  old  we  have  not  believed  in  war,  taking  oaths, 
entering  political  disputes.  We  are  a  band  of  pilgrims  who  render  unto 
Caesar  what  is  due  and  try  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  We  seek  one 
thing  alone,  the  peace  that  comes  from  living  in  Christ.  "It  does  not 
accord  with  our  character  as  Brethren"  they  agreed,  "to  mix  in  such 
political  affairs,  we  are  children  of  peace  and  wish  peace  with  all  men; 
whatever  God  lays  upon  us  that  we  will  bear  ..." 

Through  eight  years  of  robbery,  destruction  and  suffering  that  ac- 
company war  they  clung  to  this  purpose.  When  the  patriots  controlled 
the  area  around  Wachovia  as  usually,  the  Brethren  suffered  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  Tories.  When  the  latter  got  the  upper  hand,  the 
charges  reversed.  Brethren  were  fined,  hauled  into  court,  and  suffered 
many  indignities  and  losses  from  unruly  soldiers. 

The  unrest  brought  other  difficulties.  It  is  recorded  of  Bethania  in 
1775  that  "harvesting  commencing  towards  the  end  of  June,  a  number 
of  young  people  made  themselves  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  for  in 
spite  of  all  previous  admonitions  and  warnings,  several  boys  and  girls 
insisted  upon  cutting  the  grain  in  mixed  company."  What  made  matters 
worse,  a  great  many  parents  had  "connived  at  this  irregularity." 

The  first  hardships  of  the  war  began  to  be  felt  late  in  the  year. 
"About  Christmas  the  seaports  of  our  province  were  blockaded,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  great  want  ensued  of  a  variety  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  especially  of  salt.  But  the  good  Lord  assisted  our  brethren"  to 
get  enough  and  some  to  spare  for  neighbors  "many  hundreds  of  whom 
came  from  a  distance  of  200  miles"  to  get  it.  The  scarcity  was  so  great  in 
Virginia  that  "dangerous  diseases  broke  out  and  many  people  died." 

In  early  1776  many  Liberty  men  marched  to  Fayetteville  to  "dis- 
perse the  Scotch,  who  wanted  to  land  and  make  common  cause  with  the" 
new  Governor,  Josiah  Martin  "who  was  at  the  time  on  board  of  the  Eng- 
lish man-of-war.  Our  wagons  which  had  been  sent  to  the  same  town  for 
salt  were  thus  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  danger"  from  the  opposing 
forces.  However,  "in  the  good  providence  of  the  Lord"  they  escaped 
interference. 

A  new  danger  awaited:  "a  malicious  report  was  spread  far  and  wide" 
that  they  had  brought  ammunition  instead  of  salt  and  that  the  Brethren, 
in  league  with  the  Governor,  had  hid  the  "ammunition,  and  were  doing 
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injury  to  the  country  and  its  cause  of  liberty."  Rumor  had  it  that  the 
Moravian  settlements  were  doomed  to  destruction  "and  fixed  the  day 
for  its  infliction."  A  detachment  of  militia  arrived  in  Bethania  on  14 
February  to  investigate,  but  concluded  quickly  that  "the  accusation  was 
altogether  unjust.  The  daily  words  of  the  14th  and  13th  of  Feb.  were 
remarkable  and  fraught  with  comfort  to  those  of  a  fearful  heart  .  .  .  'Say 
to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  be  strong  and  fear  not.'    .  .  ." 

By  1778  matters  had  become  very  difficult  for  the  Brethren.  They 
were  fined  for  failing  to  attend  muster  and  service  in  the  militia.  "The 
land  tax  was  also  4  times  higher  than  last  year."  Furthermore,  men 
inevitably  took  sides  in  their  hearts,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  became 
contagious.  Under  repeated  pressure  several  Bethania  brethren,  especial- 
ly those  that  lived  out  of  town,  "were  induced  to  take  the  state  oaths 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Michael  Houser.  People  now  began  to  feel 
sure  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  began  to 
enter  portions  of  our  land  .  .  .  100  acres  for  50  shillings  of  continental 
money."  Even  some  in  Bethania  led  the  way.  Wars  can  divide  congre- 
gations as  well  as  families. 

A  few  of  the  young  men  in  Bethania  and  other  outlying  villages 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  church  policy  of  not  bearing  arms,  much 
to  the  distress  of  their  elders.  Bethania  was  beginning  to  show  its  dif- 
ferent character  from  Bethabara.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
had  never  lived  the  communal  life  upon  which  Wachovia  was  founded. 
The  yeast  of  their  influence,  plus  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  surged 
through  America,  especially  on  the  frontier,  caused  Bethania  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  changes  away  from  the  close  discipline  and  regulation  of 
individuals  by  the  church.  As  we  shall  see,  this  effect  was  especially 
strong  after  the  Revolution. 

In  the  disturbances  and  trials  of  1779  there  was  seen  in  Wachovia 
what  might  have  seemed  an  omen  to  those  who  yearned  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Continental  cause.  "This  evening,  about  half  an  hour  after 
sunset,  in  that  part  of  the  sky  where  the  sun  had  disappeared  from  our 
sight,  there  was  a  fiery  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  capital  C; 
it  slowly  faded,  or  sunk  below  the  horizon." 

1781  brought  climax  to  Wachovia's  hardships,  and  to  the  war.  The 
British  army  reached  western  North  Carolina  and  camped  one  night  in 
Bethania.  As  Cornwallis  approached  Wachovia,  General  Greene  with- 
drew his  powder  laboratory  and  magazine  and  hospital  briefly  estab- 
lished in  Salem.  Starting  in  early  February  various  bodies  of  "liberty" 
troops  passed  through  the  towns  of  Wachovia,  some  of  them  plundering 
and  disorderly. 

On  8  February  "many  wagons  passed  through  on  their  way  to  Vir- 
ginia, whither  a  good  many  people,  white  as  well  as  colored,  fled  in 
great  haste.  In  the  evening  intelligence  reached  us  that  the  English  army 
under  Cornwallis  had  passed  the  Shallowford  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

"On  Friday  the  9th  towards  noon  the  English  reached"  Bethania.  The 
officers  were  quartered  in  the  different  houses.  "Some  mothers  with 
children,  as  also  other  children  and  larger  girls  took  refuge  in  the 
schoolroom." 
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"Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  order  was  given 
that  beeves  should  be  procured.  During  the  day  60  were  obtained  from 
different  points  among  which  were  30  from  our  town  in  addition  to 
numerous  sheep,  geese,  and  chickens.  Two  wagons  were  also  sent  to  the 
mill  for  flour."  Orders  were  given  for  Bethania  to  produce  20  horses  by 
6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  "Severe  measures  were  threatened  in  case 
they  were  not  forthcoming.  Great  confusion  reigned  everywhere.  All  the 
houses  being  filled  to  overflowing  with  officers  and  their  attendants, 
nobody  knew  what  to  do,  nor  was  able  to  give  good  advice." 

Bethania's  leaders  tried  to  persuade  the  British  that  the  horses 
couldn't  be  collected,  but  Cornwallis  "was  not  to  be  moved."  The  General 
did  write  a  pass  for  two  of  the  young  men  to  go  "to  our  members  out  of 
town  and  drive  in  some  horses." 

"On  Sat.  the  10th  of  Feb.  at  2  a.m.  two  boys,  Jacob  Houser  and  Jacob 
Stoltz,"  started  out  to  get  horses,  but  returned  too  late.  "Towards  7 
o'clock  the  Army  began  to  move  off  and  instead  of  receiving  20  horses 
the  colonel  of  artillery  was  satisfied  with  17,  but  in  addition  to  these, 
at  least  6  were  secretly  stolen  by  the  English  drivers.  Nevertheless 
some  of  the  good  people  of  Bethany  had  saved  their  horses  by  tieing 
them  out  in  the  woods,  or  hiding  them  here  and  there.  The  English 
were  fully  aware  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  town  was  anything 
but  friendly,  hence  they  were  the  more  exacting  and  overbearing.  It 
was  probably  their  intention  to  burn  the  town,  on  which  account,  it 
appears,  that  they  built  fires  everywhere  in  yards,  and  near  barns  and 
other  outhouses;  fences  and  everything  that  could  be  burnt  up  were 
consumed;  but  the  town  itself  was  mercifully  spared  for  a  kind  provi- 
dence caused  it  to  rain  all  night.  .  .  " 

Many  articles  were  stolen,  but  "In  regard  to  this  whole  event  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  our  Lord,  he  has  done  all  things  well  and  pre- 
served us  and  our  children  from  every  hurt  both  as  to  soul  and  body. 
But  our  loss  in  cattle,  grain,  hay,  whiskey,  and  fences  burnt  amounts 
to  more  than  1500  pounds  hard  money." 

Before  the  year  ended,  this  loss  and  others  in  America  were  reveng- 
ed manyfold.  Cornwallis'  passage  through  Wachovia  in  a  sense  marked 
the  turning  of  the  tide.  A  few  days  after  he  left  Bethania,  at  Guilford 
Courthouse  he  defeated  General  Greene.  The  latter  handled  his  forces  so 
well,  however,  in  this  hard  fought  battle  that  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 
Cornwallis  knew  he  could  not  afford  another  victory,  so  he  started  for 
the  coast  and  the  protection  of  the  British  fleet.  Ultimately  he  reached 
Yorktown  and  General  Washington,  seeing  the  opportunity  to  trap  him, 
at  once  set  in  motion  the  forces  of  victory. 

Among  Washington's  other  geniuses  was  his  understanding  of  the 
critical  role  of  the  sea  in  this  war  where  British  strength  ebbed  and 
flowed  by  sea.  Gradually  the  American  Revolution  had  widened  into  a 
world  war.  France,  Spain  and  Holland  had  joined  to  contest  the  world 
with  England.  Almost  from  the  day  France  entered  in  1778,  Washington 
had  sought  to  get  the  French  fleet  to  participate  in  combined  operations 
against  the  British,  who  could  never  be  overcome  as  long  as  they  had 
free  use  of  the  infinite  highways  of  the  sea  to  transport  and  support 
their  armies. 
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Now  as  the  pageant  of  autumn  came  again  to  Wachovia,  everything 
began  to  fall  into  place  for  Washington  as  if  divine  fingers  reached  for 
the  chessmen  to  bring  the  game  to  an  end.  American  and  French  troops 
started  for  Yorktown  from  throughout  the  colonies.  A  squadron  of 
French  warships  convoying  seige  artillery  sailed  south  from  Newport. 
From  the  distant  West  Indies,  where  Moravian  missionaries  worked 
among  the  slaves,  Admiral  de  Grasse  got  underway  with  the  main 
French  fleet  for  the  Chesapeake. 

As  all  these  forces  converged  on  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Washing- 
ton's plans  and  dreams  of  years  approached  fruition.  In  early  October, 
1781,  almost  8  months  to  the  day  after  Cornwallis  came  to  Bethania, 
Admiral  de  Grasse  defeated  the  British  fleet  off  the  Chesapeake  Capes. 
Within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  Cornwallis  surrendered.  As  Washing- 
ton wrote,  "In  any  operation  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  decisive 
naval  superiority  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle  and  the 
basis  upon  which  every  hope  of  success  must  ultimately  depend." 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Yorktown  reached  London,  government 
leaders  declared,  "the  war  is  over."  In  Wachovia  the  diarist  simply 
mentions:  "During  1782  the  revolutionary  warfare  was  carried  on  so  far 
from  us,  that  our  congregation,  being  entirely  undisturbed,  could  build 
themselves  up  in  their  most  holy  faith." 

"A  Joyous  Day  of  Thanksgiving" 

In  1783,  "the  greater  was  our  joy,  when  on  April  19,  being  Great 
Sabbath"  the  first  intelligence  reached  Bethania  that  "preliminary  condi- 
tions of  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Paris." 

Later  in  the  year  Salem,  Bethania  and  other  Moravian  congrega- 
tions in  Wachovia  "in  compliance  with  an  order  issued  by  the  state 
government"  "celebrated  on  July  4  a  joyous  day  of  thanksgiving  on 
account  of  the  restoration  of  peace."  These  were  probably  the  first 
celebrations  of  our  national  day  of  thanksgiving. 

The  war  had  ended.  A  "new  constellation"  had  risen  in  the  west.  To 
Bethania  it  marked  the  chance  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
unrest  to  live  and  worship  in  peace.  To  America  it  meant  the  chance  to 
grow  to  the  greatest  power  on  earth,  based  upon  God-fearing  liberty.  To 
the  larger  community  of  nations  it  meant  world-shaking  changes  that 
after  another  world  war,  against  Napoleon,  would  make  possible  the  en- 
vironment of  peace  in  which  America  and  Wachovia  could  prosper  in 
their  purposes.  Because  of  the  weakness  of  her  fleet  for  a  brief  period 
England  lost  America.  Yet  she  vigorously  renewed  its  power  and  in  great 
naval  actions  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Indian  Ocean  she  defeated  the 
allied  navies  and  won  back  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

This  brought  the  empire  of  the  world  and  leadership  she  was  to 
hold  until  she  relinquished  her  overwhelming  naval  superiority  at  the 
beginning  of  this  jet  propelled  Twentieth  Century — one  cause  of  the  two 
World  Wars  that  have  wracked  our  lives.  Holland  lost  possessions  and 
trade  and  was  not  again  to  challenge  at  sea.  Spain,  who  still  controlled 
most  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  sped  into  swifter  decline.  (A  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  original  families  of  Bethania,  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  was 
destined  to  govern  a  part  of  t^hese  possessions  in  the  state  of  Montana.) 

The  American  Revolution,  and  the  French  Revolution  for  which  it 
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set  the  stage,  helped  fire  revolution  throughout  Latin  America  from 
which  developed  the  independent  countries  of  today  behind  the  shield 
of  a  free  sea  controlled  by  England. 

In  the  French  Revolution,  Britain  did  not  forget  the  lesson  in  Amer- 
ica. She  kept  her  fleet  strong.  In  the  end,  the  world  conqueror,  Napoleon, 
as  he  himself  said,  was  frustrated  in  all  his  ambitions  by  the  British 
fleet.  For  more  than  a  century  no  other  navy  sought  to  match  Britain's — 
and  behind  its  shield  America  and  the  world  changed  incredibly. 

Growth 

Wachovia  joined  this  change,  as  we  shall  note.  Yet  in  all,  continued 
to  live  a  rich  religious  life.  As  time  moved  on,  the  years  brought  and 
took  away  Bethania's  leaders.  "On  March  16,  1785,  Br.  John  Jacob  Ernst, 
who  had  been  for  nearly  13  years  the  faithful  leader  of  Bethany,  moved 
with  his  wife  to  Bethabara.  .  .  Br.  Valentine  Beck,  the  successor  of  Br. 
Ernst  and  his  wife  Maria,  had  arrived  on  the  preceding  day  from  Fried- 
land." 

Bethania's  population  gradually  increased;  the  numbers  on  adjoining 
farmlands  who  became  members  or  associated  with  the  church  grew 
faster.  In  1785  the  Bethania  congregation  amounted  to  108  in  the  village 
and  137  "outside  the  town."  The  total  was  20  percent  greater  than 
Salem's  205. 

"The  Same  to  God" 

Partly  because  some  of  the  increase  was  English  speaking,  and 
partly  because  English  was  the  law  of  the  land,  in  1789  "a  school  was 
commenced  in  which  the  English  language  was  taught."  No  doubt  a 
factor  in  this  was  Br.  Valentine  Beck's  experience  near  Christmas,  1786. 
"An  Englishman  from  the  Little  Yadkin,  Henry  Bannister  by  name, 
came  to  me  and  asked  for  the  baptism  of  his  child  born  on  Nov.  30th.  I 
objected  because  of  the  language,  as  I  did  not  know  English.  He  replied 
that  it  was  the  same  to  God  in  which  language  the  child  was  baptised 
...  I  could  not  refuse." 

Bears  and  Snakes 

Even  though  the  population  increased,  bears  and  snakes  and  other 
wild  animals  continued  to  abound.  Occasionally  live  bear  cubs  were 
kept;  but  they  grew  up.  In  September,  1785,  "the  maiden  Elisabeth  Schor 
was  seized  by  her  bear  which  she  had  on  a  chain  near  her  house,  which 
bit  her  in  the  thick  part  of  the  leg,  making  a  large  wound,  but  by  the 
help  of  God  it  healed  quickly." 

There  were  many  escapes  from  snakes.  In  1787  a  new  treatment  for 
rattlesnake  bites  proved  effective.  "In  Friedland  Br.  Martin  Schneider 
was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  rattlesnake  which  had  hidden  under  some 
wood.  A  few  days  before  he  had  heard  a  man  from  the  Catawba  River 
recommend  a  treatment  for  such  a  case,  so  he  moistened  a  little  cooking 
salt  with  water  and  held  the  wounded  hand  in  it."  The  hand  did  not 
swell  much.  Friends  killed  the  large  snake  "and  laid  some  of  the  fat  on 
the  wound,  bandaged  the  hand  above  the  bite,  and  gave  him  a  drink 
made  from  bitter  herbs."  He  survived  the  bite  and  the  treatment,  per- 
haps because  he  was  a  minister,  and  the  next  day  held  "services  as 
usual." 
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And  Boys 

Weather  extremes  and  sickness  seemed  to  happen  every  year  and 
appear  as  commonly  in  the  diaries  as  they  turn  up  in  the  street  corner 
conversations  today.  Boys  troubled  their  elders  then  as  now.  It  was  all 
right  when  they  went  on  organized  hunts,  as  for  wolves  and  panthers. 
But  "for  some  time  shooting  has  been  done  in  a  disorderly  manner".  So 
rules  were  set  up  denying  shooting  at  night,  guns  to  apprentice  boys,  or 
"shooting  just  for  fun,"  as  at  house-raisings. 

At  least  the  Bethania  boys  did  not  get  in  the  same  kind  of  trouble 
as  some  of  their  contemporaries  3  miles  away.  "The  boys  in  Bethabara 
have  procured  Jew's  harps,  which  they  are  playing  on  the  streets.  There 
shall  be  a  conference  with  their  parents  concerning  their  duty  of  looking 
after  their-  children  and  preventing  such  unseemly  things  and  other 
disorders  that  may  lead  to  more  serious  results." 

Marriage  ".  .  .  According  to  His  Heart" 

Bethania's  superiority  in  numbers  may  have  been  a  factor  in  causing 
her  to  take  the  lead  in  modifying  certain  church  and  congregation  rules, 
much  to  the  distress  of  Wachovia's  sincere  ruling  elders.  Differences 
showed  up  naturally  in  two  powerful  human  drives:  love  and  posses- 
sions. In  the  summer  of  1787  the  minutes  record:  "Several  young  people 
in  and  near  Bethania  have  asked  to  be  received  into  the  congregation. 
So  far  taking  in  young  people  has  not  worked  well  in  the  country  con- 
gregations. When  they  are  received.  .  .  they  are  usually  quite  willing  to 
promise  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  congregation,  and 
usually  do  it  fairly  well  until  it  comes  to  a  question  of  marriage.  Then 
both  they  and  their  parents  want  the  matter  to  be  of  their  own  choice," 
rather  than  by  asking  the  Lord  in  the  lot  whether  He  approved.  The  lot 
never  required  marriage  or  selected  an  unwilling  partner.  It  authorized 
or  denied;  and  few  were  satisfied  to  face  a  denial. 

Finally  the  Aeltesten  Conferenz  in  Wachovia  wrote  to  the  Unity 
Elders  Conference  explaining  that  they  had  tried  to  follow  the  lot  "but 
from  the  beginning  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  it  work  in  our  coun- 
try congregations. 

"In  the  early  years  it  was  very  unusual  for  an  unmarried  person  to 
wish  to  unite  with  us,  and  still  less  often  was  there  a  reception  into  the 
congregation  from  that  class,  until  the  children  of  our  members  grew  up. 
The  first  such  reception  in  Bethania  was  with  two  older  girls,  which  led 
to  much  trouble. 

"This  decided  us  to  wait  until  persons  had  married  (which  in  this 
land  usually  happens  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  majority,  that  is  when 
the  females  are  18  years  old  and  the  males  are  21). 

"This  was  the  situation  when  Br.  Reichel  was  here  on  his  visitation. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  girls  in  the  Lower  Town  in  Bethania  had  grown 
up,  promising  girls,  and  they  asked  him  for  reception.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  Saviour  was  asked  about  them  and  their  reception  was 
permitted  .  .  .  When  they  were  received  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
they  could  not  marry  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Saviour." 

However,  when  matches  develop,  and  "when  the  parents  report  it  as 
a  proposal  of  which  they  approve,  we  hesitate  to  force  them  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  lot,  especially  when  we  know  of  no  better  proposal 
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to  make."  If  the  lot  proved  negative,  and  "if  another  marriage  was  not 
speedily  arranged,  and  if  it  did  not  turn  out  well,  it  would  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  criticism." 

The  letter  goes  on  at  some  length,  citing  examples,  obviously  seeking 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  lot.  It  ends,  "All  of  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  mentioned  make  us  wish  to  have  the  matter  seen  in  the  proper 
light,  that  we  may  act  in  the  will  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Father,  and  yet 
may  not  split  with  our  members  over  questions  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, for  we  cannot  deny  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  apparent 
in  our  country  congregations. 

"May  our  dear  Lord,  Whose  work  this  is,  advise  you  according  to 
His  heart,  and  with  you 

Your  Brethren  of  the  Salem  Elders  Conference." 

After  the  passage  of  much  time,  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  show 
that  the  problem  was  being  solved.  "Br.  Benzien  reports  that  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Country  Ministers'  Conference  con- 
cerning marriages  in  the  country  congregations  was  adopted  by  the 
Synod  Committee.  We  count  Bethania  as  belonging  in  this  class,  and  will 
handle  the  matter  of  Johannes  Transou's  marriage  according  to  circum- 
stances, since  we  need  not  draw  a  lot  in  connection  with  it." 

Property 

In  some  ways  even  more  serious  to  the  Conference  was  the  begin- 
ning of  break  up  of  control  by  the  church  over  who  should  live  in 
Bethania.  "The  congregation  of  Bethania  must  acknowledge  with  sor- 
rowful hearts  that  they  have  failed  in  submission  to  our  Lord  and  Head 
and  in  obedience  to  His  government,  and  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  and  to  the  rules  of  the  congrega- 
tion." George  Houser  had  privately  sold  his  house  and  lot  to  Christian 
Lash.  Despite  heart-to-heart  talks  with  Bethania's  committee  by  the 
ruling  board  in  Salem,  and  written  "warnings  and  admonitions"  that 
they  should  declare  the  private  sale  null  and  void,  the  transaction  went 
through.  In  time  private  sale  would  become  the  common  thing,  but  it 
was  not  an  easy  beginning.  Br.  Beck  was  unhappy  when  he  wrote  in  the 
diary  of  28  October,  1789,  "Toward  noon,  Christian  Loesch  and  wife 
arrived  from  Bethabara,  against  our  congregation  rules,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  church  boards,  and  of  his  own  will.  When  the  two, wagons 
were  not  far  from  the  Gemein  Haus,  Michael  Seitz,  who  was  driving  one 
of  them,  began  to  crack  his  whip  loudly." 

Bright  Example 

Little  more  than  a  year  later  "Br.  Valentine  Beck  departed  this 
life  ...  He  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  ...  he 
preached  not  only  by  precept  but  also  by  his  bright  example."  Br.  Simon 
Peter  took  his  place.  "He  remained  at  Bethany  for  more  than  9  years 
when  after  having  served  faithfully  he  took  leave  on  Oct.  21,  1802  in 
order  to  accept  a  call  to  Bethabara."  In  his  footsteps  came  Br.  Christian 
Thomas  Pfohl,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  "their  infant  son,  Samuel  Thomas, 
and  on  Sunday  the  29th  (Oct.)  Br.  Pfohl  delivered  his  introductory 
sermon  on  John  3:17.  'God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.'  At  a  love- 
feast  at  2  p.m.  the  congregation  took  solemn  leave  of  Br.  and  Sister 
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Simon  Peter  and  welcomed  Br.  and  Sister  Pfohl  in  their  midst.  Until  the 
year  1824  he  was  the  faithful  and  devoted  pastor  of  this  church,  when 
various  bodily  infirmities  and  especially  the  inability  to  hear  well  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  rest  at  Salem.  During  his  long  and  successful 
ministration  the  church  was  built  up  in  its  most  holy  faith." 
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Chapter  II 
The  Church  That  Endures  ".  .  .  A  New  Song" 

Attendance  increased  and  Br.  Pfohl's  hearing  decreased  so  that  an  as- 
sistant was  brought  in  1813,  Br.  John  Peter  Kluge,  formerly  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians.  Before  he  came,  however,  Br.  Pfohl's  services  had  "the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  old  meeting  house  was  becoming  too 
small,  and  it  was  found  unavoidably  necessary  to  build  a  new  church." 
The  Brethren  laid  the  cornerstone  on  22  October,  1806  in  a  ceremony 
similar  to  the  one  more  than  a  generation  earlier  but  attended  by  more 
music  of  the  several  church  bands  and  a  torrential  rain. 

This  third  church  that  was  to  last  down  through  the  years  was  con- 
secrated in  the  fiftieth  year  after  Bethania  was  carved  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. "On  Sunday  March  19,  (1809)  there  met  with  us  the  members  of 
the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  with  their  wives,  the  musicians  from 
Salem,  and  a  large  number  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  from  our  Wacho- 
via congregations  ...  A  larger  number  of  people  than  we  could  estimate, 
some  from  a  great  distance,  filled  our  town.  At  the  first  ringing  of  the 
bell,  they  poured  in  such  masses  into  the  new  church,  that  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  every  seat  was  occupied  and  a  majority  of  our  people 
found  it  impossible  to  effect  an  entrance.  But  although  the  galleries, 
aisles,  and  adjoining  buildings,  were  thronged  with  people,  even  then 
several  hundred  strangers  could  not  be  accommodated.  The  services  com- 
menced at  10:30  a.m.  by  the  choir  singing  "Sing  Unto  the  Lord  a  New 
Song." 

Br.  Reichel  gave  the  morning  sermon  in  German.  In  the  afternoon 
"there  was  preaching  in  the  English  language.  The  church  was  again 
filled  to  overflowing  .  .  .  Both  these  sermons  were  listened  to  with  mark- 
ed attention,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  people  present,  great 
silence  prevailed,  and  the  numerous  strangers  .  .  .  were  unexpectedly 
quiet  and  orderly." 

At  six  that  evening,  after  most  of  the  visitors  had  left,  the  congrega- 
tion met  again  to  sing  praises  to  God  for  his  many  mercies,  the  latest 
being  "the  gift  of  the  new  handsome  and  capacious  church  edifice.  The 
gracious  presence  of  our  dear  Lord  was  sensibly  felt  during  this  meeting 
which  Br.  Simon  Peter  kept." 

"On  Monday  the  20th  of  March  the  semi-centenary  jubilee  of  the  con- 
gregation was  announced  at  6:00  a.m.  by  the  church  band  from  Salem 
who  had  ascended  the  steeple  of  the  new  church  and  played  several 
suitable  church  tunes."  Thus  began  another  festal  day,  celebration  of  the 
annual  church  festival.  In  the  afternoon  lovefeast  and  communion,  "All 
covenanted  to  walk  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  God's 
House,  to  love  Him  above  all  and  to  show  forth  true  brotherly  love;  to 
be  more  particular  than  here-to-fore  in  training  up  their  children  for  the 
Lord  and  His  service."  Then  followed  an  evening  service  which  ended 
with  the  singing  of  a  liturgy  "Church  of  God  Sing  and  Rejoice." 

Passing  Of  The  Lease  System 

Bethania  had  been  the  first  experiment  in  the  transition  in  Wacho- 
via from  the  community  of  effort  established  to  cope  with  the  initial 
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struggles  in  the  New  World.  Now  in  the  changing  Nineteenth  Century 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  church  lease  system  would  ultimately 
have  to  be  abandoned,  Bethania  again  was  placed  first.  In  1822  the  resi- 
dents there  exchanged  their  leases  for  fee  simple  deeds.  October  and 
November  were  busy  with  survey  and  plans  for  the  change.  Then  on  14 
December  "most  of  the  house-fathers  in  the  town  bought  the  land 
which  they  had  hitherto  held  under  lease,  each  taking  20  or  more  acres  of 
woodland  in  addition.  They  gave  bonds  for  the  purchase  price."  No 
longer  could  the  church  boards  control  who  would  be  residents  of  their 
town,  but  it  was  a  change  that  had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  times.  After  Bethania  the  new  procedure  spread  to  the 
other  towns. 

Sunday  Schools 

Now  in  the  surging  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Bethania  participated 
in  other  changes.  Several  members  from  Bethania  had  been  active  in 
Wachovia's  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  centered  in  Salem. 
They  had  supported  the  initiation  of  missions  to  the  Cherokees  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  1833  Bethania  established  a  Sunday  School. 

Moravians  have  ever  lived  their  religion  as  an  integral  part  of 
daily  life.  In  the  home,  hymns  and  prayer  accompanied  each  meal.  Not 
only  was  Sunday  filled  with  public  services,  but  the  congregation  met 
frequently  in  lovefeasts,  vespers,  special  services.  In  fact,  in  the  early 
days  group  undertakings  such  as  raising  a  house,  public  meetings  and 
celebrations  had  their  services  of  praise  to  God.  The  Brethren  had  no 
doubt  that  a  man  grows  to  be  what  he  seeks  in  his  mind.  Through  con- 
stant worship  they  sought  to  make  Christ  part  of  their  lives — and  so 
trying  did  not  often  fail. 

The  Sunday  School  added  a  service  in  which  the  lesson  could  be 
adapted  to  the  age  group,  and  many  members  of  the  congregation  could 
actively  participate  as  teachers  or  in  other  offices. 

The  Plank  Road 

Throughout  Bethania's  second  fifty  years  the  United  States  throbbed 
with  growth.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  just  beginning,  combined  with 
expansion  into  a  vast  and  wealthy  continent  worthy  of  the  world's  great- 
est democracy  to  be.  The  promised  land  unfolded  opportunities  and  de- 
velopments beyond  the  El  Dorado  dreams  that  had  early  drawn  men  to 
America.  Liberty  released  men's  energies  and  minds  to  incredible  achieve- 
ments. 

Wachovia  joined  in  the  change.  The  giant  age  of  the  machine  pushed 
in  to  begin  to  industrialize  Salem.  Steam  brought  the  iron  horse  of  the 
railroad  nearby  to  Greensboro  and  would  extend  it  soon  to  Salem.  Mean- 
while a  new  song  came  to  this  tumultous  era  of  growth  and  dream  of 
empire  to  the  West — the  great  Plank  Road.  Increased  commerce  and 
burgeoning  growth  set  up  demands  for  better  transportation.  Discovery 
of  gold  in  California  fanned  the  flames.  The  newly  developed  railroad 
could  meet  only  part  of  the  need.  Speed  became  the  cry  of  the  age.  Some- 
one thought  of  roads  of  planks  to  solve  the  problem  of  bottomless  ruts 
of  mud  in  heavy  rains.  The  Plank  Road,  begun  at  the  coast  with  a  short 
section,  quickly  proved  its  worth.  Board  by  board  it  speeded  westward. 
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Soon  from  Wachovia  to  Wilmington,  from  "The  Mountains  to  the 
Sea"  it  became  the  main  arterial  highway  in  North  Carolina.  By  1854  the 
road  reached  from  Wilmington  to  Salem,  then  it  pushed  across  Wachovia 
and  raised  banks  of  red  clay  through  the  fertile  loam  meadows  border- 
ing Bethania.  There  it  ended  (or  began)  at  Lash's  store.  Although  plans 
to  extend  it  45  miles  farther  to  Mount  Airy  did  not  materialize,  it  was 
still  proudly  acclaimed  as  "The  longest  plank  road  in  the  world." 

Even  before  the  Revolution,  Bethania  residents  had  been  accustomed 
to  making  long  journeys  to  seaports  to  export  deerskins  and  bear  skins 
and  other  products  of  the  frontier,  and  to  import  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  Europe.  Salem  was  established  to  provide  the  major  crafts  and 
industries  for  Wachovia,  after  the  Revolution,  setting  up,  for  example, 
one  of  the  earliest  paper  mills  in  America.  Nevertheless  imports  from 
Europe  continued  on  a  large  scale:  fire  engines,  trombones,  fine  cloths 
numbering  a  few  of  the  imports.  Entries  in  the  diaries  record  trips  by 
the  wagons  of  Housers  and  Lash's  and  others  to  Charleston,  Cross  Creek, 
and  Petersburg  principally  with  cargoes  of  furs,  tobacco,  flour  and  other 
products  of  the  land. 

Now  the  plank  road  tended  to  draw  North  Carolina  commerce  to 
North  Carolina  ports:  Good  communications  and  transport  have  always 
spurred  the  growth  of  trade  and  nations.  What  a  proud  sight  the  new 
road  made.  Instead  of  long,  slow  pulls  through  mud,  now  Bethania's 
wagons,  in  foul  weather  or  fair,  their  white  tops  shedding  rain  and  sun, 
sped  with  double  loads  25  to  30  miles  a  day — a  far  cry  from  those  that 
had  plodded  east  after  Governor  Tryon's  first  visit,  now  approaching  a 
century  away.  Smart  carriages  dashed  at  full  speed,  their  sleek  horses 
beating  out  a  rhythmic  tattoo  on  the  wooden  drum  of  the  road.  Stage 
coaches  thundered  over  mile  after  mile  of  planks  into  Salem  and  Betha- 
nia, and  then  slowly  on  over  the  dirt  road  to  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Industry 

Travel,  industry,  commerce  increased.  It  was  very  much  like  the  age 
of  the  automobile  a  century  later.  Had  the  Civil  War  not  struck  to  crush 
the  South,  Bethania  might  have  developed  in  a  far  different  way.  By 
1861  this  sturdy  farming  community  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  small  industrial  center.  In  the  Sesqui-centennial  brochure  it  is  writ- 
ten, "While  Bethania  was  a  farming  community,  the  great  strength  of 
its  earlier  settlement  lay  in  the  trades  and  small  industries  that  were 
carried  on.  There  was  not  a  citizen  who  did  not  have  a  trade  or  special 
occupation,  besides  the  farm  he  cultivated.  Our  forefathers  were  long- 
headed, earnest,  practical  people,  and  we  would  do  well  to  consider  if  we 
are  living  up  to  our  ancestry. 

"Of  course,  mills  were  a  necessity  in  any  new  settlement,  so  the 
Bethabara  Mill  (whose  first  miller  was  Jacob  Kapp)  supplied  all  the 
country  around  until  1783,  when  the  first  Bethania  grist  mill  was  begun 
and  completed  in  1784.  It  lay  just  north  of  town,  and  was  later  bought 
by  Abraham  Conrad,  probably  of  the  church,  in  1822.  Jonas  Warner  was 
his  first  miller.  This  mill  was  burned  down  by  deserters  in  1865  and  no 
vestige  of  it  remains,  save  a  few  stones. 

"Other  mills  followed  in  due  course  of  time.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Hauser  mill,  just  below  Bethania,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  but  it  was  built 
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in  1825  by  Mr.  Henry  Hauser  (usually  termed  Saddler)  under  church 
direction,  His  son,  Benjamin,  kept  it  up  and  at  length  it  was  discontinued 
by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Leinbach,  in  1862. 

"The  Kapp  mill  was  built  by  John  B.  Miller,  first  as  a  saw-mill,  corn- 
mill  and  wool-carding  machine,  between  1845  and  1848.  It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Kapp  in  1852.  He  built  the  grist  mill  in  1855;  it  was  closed  in 
1901. 

"The  old  Lash  mill  was  built  by  Abraham  Lash  as  a  corn  mill.  The 
whole  mill  plant  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1879  or  '80.  The  Lehman  and 
Butner  Roller  Mill  was  put  up  in  1899  and  is  still  in  operation." 

There  were  other  mills  and  a  tanyard  operated  by  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  Lash,  one  of  the  originial  settlers  of  Wachovia  and  business 
manager  of  Bethabara.  Two  decades  before  the  Civil  War  this  family 
started  the  cigar  making  industry  in  Bethania  "and  their  choice  cigars 
were  known  all  over  the  South;  no  old  cigar  stubs  or  elder  leaves  were 
worked  in  up  there.  Bethania  has  never  been  known  for  anything  shod- 
dy or  make-believe.  L.  H.  Livingston,  the  agent,  was  probably  the  first 
specimen  of  the  genus  "Drummer,"  as  with  his  colored  driver,  Frank, 
he  traveled  in  a  commodious  wagon,  all  over  the  States.  Frank  was  later 
hanged  for  murder,  but  that  did  not  impair  his  early  efficiency,  when  as 
a  dandified  copy  of  his  master,  he  was  known  everywhere." 

The  First   Century  Ends  ".  .  .  Through  A   Glass   Darkly" 

Bethania  and  Wachovia  and  indeed  all  the  United  States  were  flour- 
ishing as  the  fateful  years  of  the  1850's  ran  out.  The  Civil  War  was  to  end 
all  this  for  a  long  time  for  the  South,  like  a  giant  storm  that  suddenly 
changes  sunlight's  noon  to  darkness.  But  just  before  the  storm  Bethania 
had  her  glorious  centennial  celebration.  It  was  well  that  it  could  come 
when  all  looked  brightest  and  when  Bethania  prospered  as  she  never  had 
before  materially,  and  probably  never  more  so  spiritually. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  Br.  Christian  Thomas  Pfohl, 
after  a  ministry  of  more  than  two  decades,  departed.  In  leaving  "He  com- 
mended them  to  God  &  his  grace  &  mercy,  encouraged  them  to  give  to 
his  successor,  Br.  Van  Vleck,  their  entire  love  &  confidence  &  closed  with 
fervent  and  heart  affecting  prayer."  Charles  Anthony  Van  Vleck  had 
accepted  a  call  to  Newport  after  two  years  and  had  been  followed  by  Br. 
J.  C.  Jacobson.  He  in  turn  was  followed  in  1834  by  "Br.  &  Sister  George 
F.  &  Amelia  Hortense  Bahnson  .  .  .  Br.  Bahnson  delivered  his  first  ser- 
mon on  I  John  4:16,  'God  is  Love.'  On  July  4  they  moved  to  Bethany. 
About  3:00  p.m.  a  very  severe  thunderstorm  came  up,  discharging  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain  &  deluging  the  street.  Of  several  blinding  flashes 
of  lightning,  one  struck  the  stable  &  barn  on  a  lot  then  inhabited  by  the 
late  Dr.  Wilson  &  the  building  was  consumed  in  a  very  short  time.  Prov- 
idently the  same  rain  removed  all  further  fear  of  danger." 

Br.  Bahnson  accepted  a  call  to  Bethlehem  in  1838.  Br.  Julius  Beckler 
who  followed,  and  his  wife,  were  called  upon  "to  suffer  very  severe  do- 
mestic afflictions  for  on  Jan.  16,  1844,  their  only  daughter  was  taken 
from  them  &  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  only  4  days  later,  their  only 
son  followed  his  little  sister  into  the  eternal  home  beyond  the  tomb. 
Scarlet  fever  was  their  disease."  In  shattered  health  Br.  Beckler  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  that  summer.  Br.  Francis  Hagen,  one  of  Morav- 
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ians'  long  line  of  talented  musicians,  came  down  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
autumn  and  served  Bethania  until  he  was  called  to  Friedland  in  1851.  He 
was  followed  by  Br.  Maximillian  Grunert,  who  remained  six  years  until 
Salem  called  him. 

"Br.  Grunert  closed  his  ministerial  labors  here  at  Bethany,  delivering 
his  valedictory  sermon  on  I  Cor.  13:12.  'Now  we  see  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly, but  then  face  to  face.'"  Br.  and  Sister  Jacob  and  Matilda  Siewers  re- 
lieved the  Grunerts.  He  preached  "his  first  sermon  on  I  Cor.  2:2.  'I  de- 
termined not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  &  Him 
crucified.'  "  The  text  was  an  apt  one,  for  Bethania  had  and  has  been  for- 
tunate in  her  pastors:  it  could  apply  to  all  of  them. 

"Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  of  Br.  Grunert's  farewell  ser- 
mon was  also  apt,  in  ways  happily  not  then  foreseen.  It  was  well  that 
the  congregation  did  not  see  the  storm  of  wrath  of  the  Civil  War  ap- 
proaching. Their  centennial  was  but  two  years  off,  and  much  of  the  time 
ahead  was  filled  with  thoughts  and  plans  concerning  it. 

At  last  the  great  hour  arrived.  "Whitsunday,  June  12,  1859,  was  the 
day  on  which  terminated  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  Bethany," 
wrote  Br.  Bahnson,  the  former  pastor  who  the  next  year  was  to  be  conse- 
crated a  bishop  in  the  church.  "Having  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
known  and  taken  a  near  interest  in  this  town  and  congregation,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  town  looks,  generally  speaking,  as  if  it 
could  be  preserved  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come.  Our  sincere  and  fer- 
vent prayer  is,  that  the  church  in  and  around  it  may  be  beautifully  re- 
newed as  of  old.  What  inward  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating 
the  jubilee  we  cannot  tell;  may  they  have  been  of  a  nature  well  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  judgeth  not  as  man  does.  But  externally  many 
things  were  done,  in  order  to  make  the  approaching  festival  more  attrac- 
tive and  memorable.  Among  the  rest,  the  house  of  worship  received,  in 
addition  to  a  much  needed  coat  of  paint,  a  very  neat  and  appropriate 
pulpit,  from  which  we  trust  will  sound  forth  to  children  and  children's 
children  the  message  of  peace  and  salvation." 

The  beautiful  white  enameled  pulpit  had  been  built  by  Br.  Siewers 
himself.  Born  in  the  West  Indies  to  missionary  parents,  he  went  to  the 
Moravian  schools  and  then,  in  the  example  of  the  early  disciples  and 
many  of  his  contemporary  Moravian  ministers,  he  learned  a  trade;  his 
was  cabinet  making. 

"The  day  dawned  very  prettily  indeed."  Early  in  the  morning  the 
brass  band  "played  from  the  church  steeple."  Despite  a  rumor  of  measles 
that  kept  many  people  away,  a  large  crowd  gathered  and  filled  the 
church  to  overflowing.  "Many  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance  seat- 
ing themselves  on  benches  prepared  around  the  house.  On  the  back  of 
the  new  pulpit  was  exhibited,  surrounded  by  a  tasty  wreath,  the  number 
100"  marking  the  age  of  Bethany,  and  in  another  wreath  on  the  front 
"the  number  50,  half  a  century  having  passed  since  the  house  of  worship 
which  we  now  filled  had  been  consecrated  to  its  sacred  use." 

After  a  hymn  and  a  prayer  by  Br.  Peter  Wolle,  assistant  minister  in 
Bethania  forty  years  earlier,  Br.  Bahnson  delivered  a  moving  sermon 
and  Br.  Robert  Schweinitz  closed  with  prayer.  In  the  afternoon  "After 
prayer  by  Br.  Grunert"  a  sermon,  hymns,  and  a  prayer  by  Br.   Lewis 
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Rights,  there  was  a  short  interlude.  Then  "the  congregation  assembled 
once  more,  and  Br.  Bahnson  began  reading  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  church  of  Bethany,  extracted  from  its  archives." 

That  evening  the  congregation  assembled  again  in  the  church.  After 
singing  hymns  of  praise  they  formed  a  procession  behind  the  church 
band  "and  moved  to  the  graveyard,  which  was  grandly  and  strikingly 
illuminated  by  one  hundred  pine  torches."  There  followed  a  service  of 
song  and  a  portion  of  our  beautiful  Easter  morning  litany".  Then  as  the 
pine  torches  burned  down  the  group  dispersed  under  the  glowing  stars. 
"About  1800  persons  had  been  in  attendance,  many  of  whom,  among 
them  the  writer,  did  not  reach  their  respective  homes  much  before  mid- 
night." 

The  second  day  of  the  Jubilee  was  likewise  filled  with  services  in 
which  Br.  Bahnson,  Br.  Peter  Wolle,  Br.  F.  Holland,  and  Br.  Thomas 
Frye  delivered  sermons  and  prayers.  A  lovefeast,  with  continuation  of 
the  historical  account,  reading  of  congratulatory  letters,  and  an  address 
by  Br.  Bahnson  filled  the  afternoon.  "All  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord.  A  large  number  now  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  whilst  not  a  few  remained  for  the  evening 
service,"  some  900  souls.  In  the  words  of  Br.  Siewers  "Thus  closed  the 
festivities  of  the  centenary  jubilee  of  the  church  at  Bethany.  May  the 
Lord  accept  the  praise  and  thanksgiving,  hear  and  grant  the  prayers  and 
petitions  offered,  and  bless  and  renew  his  covenant  with  the  congrega- 
tion." As  the  congregation  returned  home  through  the  silent  starlit 
streets,  it  was  clear  in  the  hearts  of  many  that  He  had. 
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Chapter  III 
The  Second  Hundred  Yearns 

Bethania  began  its  second  hundred  years  in  an  aura  of  promise.  Dif- 
ferences existed  between  the  industrial  North  and  the  agricultural  South, 
but  they  were  not  new — as  human  differences  are  never  new  among 
men  whom  God  did  not  make  perfect,  "else  what's  a  heaven  for?"  The 
nation  had  adjusted  to  them  so  far;  it  might  continue  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
the  adjustment  might  have  continued  into  a  permanent  solution  had 
not  die-hards  and  hot-heads  forced  a  showdown. 

The  time  of  sorrow  of  the  Civil  War  can  only  be  touched  on  here.  As 
was  written  in  Wachovia  at  the  dark  beginnings,  "In  some  respects  the 
year  1861  has  been  a  year  unexampled  in  the  experience  of  us  all.  Not- 
withstanding the  apprehensions  of  the  public  danger,  which  rested  like 
the  "dark  loom  of  a  hurricane,"  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  national 
troubles  probably  exceeded  our  worst  anticipations.  The  present  year 
has  witnessed  the  commencement  of  a  fearful  and  calamitous  war  .  .  . 
When  and  how  the  strife  will  end  is  known  only  to  God.  Preparations 
on  a  gigantic  scale  have  been  made  by  both  parties  for  the  contest  which 
betoken  an  obstinate  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  one  part,  and  an  ener- 
getic and  determined  resistance  on  the  other.  Already  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  country  have  been  ravaged  by  the  destructions  of  war; 
fields  have  been  laid  waste,  homes  demolished,  villages  consumed  .  .  . 
Battles  have  been  fought  and  victories  won,  but  .  .  .  Heart-sickening  it 
is  to  contemplate,  even  in  imagination,  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield:  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  wounds  long  left  bleeding  and  undressed,  loss  of 
limbs,  maimed  and  mangled  bodies  .  .  .  How  many  families  have  been 
shrouded  in  mourning  and  gloom,  how  many  hearts  left  desolate,  now 
weeping  over  loved  ones  they  will  greet  no  more  on  earth." 

Much  darker  days  that  we  will  not  recount  were  to  follow.  The  pass- 
ing years  had  witnessed  the  passing  of  conscientious  scruples  against 
bearing  arms.  Many  from  Wachovia  and  Bethania  went  to  this  war  be- 
tween brothers  that  might  not  have  had  to  happen,  and  homes  were 
darkened  by  the  sorrow  of  those  who  did  not  return.  With  the  rest  of  the 
South,  all  of  Wachovia  suffered  privation  and  hardship  during  the  war, 
the  bungling  and  corruption  of  reconstruction,  the  slow  revival  from  im- 
poverishment of  war  and  carpetbaggers. 

The  carpetbag  graft  in  particular  probably  set  Bethania  and  the  rest 
of  the  South  back  a  generation  in  material  progress.  Thus  the  whole 
southland  recovered  only  slowly  from  the  war  and  the  spoilage  of  re- 
construction. Bethania  never  recovered  industrially.  Indeed,  her  indus- 
tries and  crafts  slowly  declined,  though  from  time  to  time  new  ones 
have  been  established  and  a  few  have  lasted  to  the  present  time. 

Several  factors  entered  into  the  decline.  The  developing  Industrial 
Revolution  introduced  larger  factories  and  more  powerful  machines.  It 
required  concentration  of  labor,  mass  production,  cheap  transport  for 
bringing  in  raw  materials  and  distributing  the  finished  product.  The  de- 
velopment of  railroads,  the  easy  way  to  haul  bulk  cargo,  and  the  decline 
of  roads  in  the  impoverished  South  left  little  hope  for  growth  for  vil- 
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lages  like  Bethania  not  reached  by  railroads.   In  this  competitive   era, 
Bethania  had  no  chance  with  her  larger  neighbor,  Winston-Salem. 

The  "Iron  Horse",  supplementing  waterways,  took  over  long  distance 
hauling.  The  hard  roads  of  our  time  came  too  late  to  affect  Bethania's 
industrial  character.  Ordinary  roads  in  fact  greatly  deteriorated  from  the 
Plank  Roads  of  the  1850's.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  roads 
around  Bethania  had  returned  to  about  the  condition  of  the  1700's,  when 
it  was  sorrowfully  noted  that  after  a  heavy  rain  the  ruts  were  "bottom- 
less" and  the  red  clay  roads  virtually  impassable  bogs. 

Bethania's  sons  interested  in  industry  gravitated  to  the  railroad  center 
of  Winston-Salem  and  to  cities  farther  afield.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War 
we  find  them  in  Kentucky  and  farther  west.  The  automobile  and  paved 
roads  that  began  to  be  of  some  importance  as  Bethania  celebrated  her 
150th  anniversary  had  not  yet  affected  this  migration  of  her  youth. 

Bethania's  Spiritual  Children  —  Olivet 

Material  well  being  and  spiritual  well  being  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  may  be  that  the  opposite  is  true.  During  the  long  de- 
pressed period  after  1865  Bethania's  religious  activities  in  neighboring 
areas  flowered.  From  Colonial  days  her  ministers,  like  others  in  Wacho- 
via, had  journeyed  out  to  preach  to  and  serve  those  waiting  to  hear  near 
and  far.  In  1865  Christian  Lewis  Rights  came  to  the  pastorate  of  Betha- 
nia and  remained  for  eight  years.  He  became  the  pioneer  in  revival  work 
in  Wachovia.  Great  meetings  held  by  him  influenced  the  religious  life 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  North  Carolina  for  decades. 


1 

Olivet   Moravian  Church 

In  his  footsteps  followed  Eugene  P.  Greider,  1873-1877,  who  had  prev- 
iously served  as  missionary  in  the  West  Indies  and  as  minister  in  vari- 
ous churches  of  the  Northern  Province.  He  left  an  enduring  impress  on 
Bethania  and  the  neighboring  countryside,  and  on  the  Moravian  Church 
elsewhere,  since  two  sons  followed  him  into  the  ministry.  One  of  these 
became  a  bishop  in  the  West  Indies,  Edwin  C.  Greider,  a  saintly  and  be- 
loved man  whom  the  author  had  the  blessing  of  knowing  after  he  retired 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Salem. 
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Robert  P.  Leinbach  followed  as  pastor.  Under  him,  work  in  neighbor- 
hood areas  became  formalized.  In  midwinter  residents  met  "somewhere 
about  the  place  where  Olivet  Chapel  now  stands"  to  plan  for  a  place  of 
worship.  "Bro.  Jonathan  Conrad  said:  'Men,  I  can't  do  much  work  but 
I  will  give  an  acre  of  land  for  a  church.'  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
brethren  soon  got  to  work." 

This  was  to  be  their  own  place  of  worship.  Services  had  been  held 
in  the  area  at  the  Spanish  Grove  School  House  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, "apparently  started  during  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850.  An 
entry  in  the  Bethania  diary  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Hagen  on  December  1,  1849 
said,  'Monthly  preaching  at  Spanish  Grove  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  some  time  was  begun  again.' 

"It  was  here  at  Spanish  Grove  that  the  Olivet  Moravian  Sunday 
School  was  organized  on  April  6,  1851." 

The  men  of  Olivet  turned  to  vigorously  under  the  leadership  of  the 
minister:  the  early  days  of  the  beginning  of  Wachovia  seemed  repeated. 
"In  that  winter  season  the  willing-hearted  men  took  tents  and  tools  and 
went  into  the  forest  about  three  miles  west  of  Lewisville  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber. The  scene  presented  after  a  day's  work  was  an  impressive  one.  Sup- 
per over,  the  brethren,  in  pioneer  style,  sat  around  the  camp  fire  and 
talked."  At  bedtime,  Bro.  Leinback"  led  in  the  evening  devotions  while 
they  knelt  around  the  fire  as  an  evidence  of  their  trust  in  the  Lord  who 
was  with  them  in  their  undertaking.  Both  Bethania  and  Salem  contribut- 
ed funds  to  the  construction  and  men  from  Bethania  helped  with  the 
building.  Proudly  and  joyously  the  congregation  consecrated  their  new 
home  with  Christmas  services  in  1878. 

Alpha 

Some  years  later  "Bro.  F.  H.  Lash  started  a  Sunday  School  at  No.  1 
School  house  two  miles  northeast  of  Bethania  on  the  Rural  Hall  road." 
When  this  became  unavailable,  the  Sunday  School  was  "carried  on  out 
of  doors  with  great  success.  The  weather  has  not  interfered  at  all,  and 
the  school  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  interest." 
While  Bro.  Flavius  Lash  "ably  assisted  by  several  sisters"  of  Bethania's 
congregation,  built  up  the  attendance  outdoors,  work  got  underway  on  a 
chapel.  This  20  by  30  foot  structure  was  built  "half  a  mile  farther  up  the 
road  on  a  plot  of  ground  obtained  from  Mr.  Jesse  Shouse."  Although  the 
building  was  not  fully  ready,  it  was  possible  for  Sunday  School  to  be 
"held  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  chapel  on  Sunday,  Dec.  23rd,  1894. 
The  Christmas  entertainment  was  given  in  the  evening  of  Christmas 
Day.  The  house  could  not  accommodate  all  the  people  present.  A  weekly 
prayer-meeting  is  to  be  commenced  at  once,  and  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  will  probably  be  organized  very  soon." 

Mizpah 

"With  increasing  zeal  Bro.  Lash  began  a  Sunday  School  also  at 
Wolff's  school  house  March  3,  1895  .  .  .  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  build- 
ing of  Alpha  Chapel,  Bro.  Crosland,  who  had  become  pastor  in  1892  .  .  . 
took  hold  and  worked  with  head  and  heart  and  hand,  in  company  with 
other  willing  workers,  in  building  what  was  to  become  Mizpah  Chapel 
about  three  miles  from  Bethania  a  little  off  from  the  road  going  to  Mt. 
Airy."  It,  too,  became  available  for  meetings  at  the  Christmas  season.  "On 
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Monday  evening,  Dec.  30th,  the 
Sunday  School  gave  its  Christ- 
mas entertainment,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kapp  and 
Miss  Ella  Lehman,  who  are  la- 
boring hard  as  teachers  in  this 
new  field." 

Education 

Rev.  George  Higgins,  one  of 
Bethania's  long  line  of  able  pas- 

Mizpah  Moravian  Church  tors>  has  capably  covered  educa- 

tion in  a  special  section  of  this 
Bicentennial  book.  However,  Bethania  has  played  such  an  active  role  in 
this  part  of  man's  life,  second  only  to  the  spiritual,  that  this  present 
account  must  touch  on  her  contributions.  Bethania  had  the  first  school 
in  Wachovia.  Later,  some  of  the  Moravian  Church's  most  noted  educa- 
tors had  close  association  with  Bethania.  For  example,  Christian  Thom- 
as Pfohl,  brought  from  Germany  to  head  the  Boys  School  in  Salem,  long 
served  Bethania  as  pastor.  John  Christian  Jacobsen,  after  being  pastor 
in  Bethania,  took  charge  of  Salem  Female  Academy  and  later  became 
principal  of  Nazareth   School,   Pa. 

In  the  long  period  of  privation  after  the  Civil  War,  residents  of 
Eethania  continued  to  look  to  and  build  a  better  future  through  educa- 
tion. Because  their  accomplishments  are  covered  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
enough  here  to  mention  two  of  these  dedicated  people.  Miss  Emma  Leh- 
man at  the  early  age  of  16  took  charge  of  a  public  school  near  Bethania, 
where  some  boys  towered  over  her,  thus  launching  half  a  century  of 
inspired  teaching.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  she  soon  selected  girls 
only  instead  of  a  mixture,  going  to  Salem  Academy  and  College  where 
for  much  of  the  time  she  had  charge  of  the  Senior  Class.  It  was  written 
of  her:  "She  inspires  her  pupils  with  the  love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
the  true." 

Another  servant  of  the  future,  Professor  A.  I.  Butner,  "waged  war 
on  ignorance  in  the  little  white  school  house  on  the  corner."  There  he 
raised  Bethania's  school  to  such  a  high  level  that  pupils  came  from  long 
distances  to  sit  at  his  feet.  Those  "who  went  from  his  school  were  thor- 
oughly grounded,  and  well  advanced  in  their  studies  .  .  .  Certainly  there 
were  no  short  cuts  to  learning  in  his  school.  The  multiplication  table 
was  not  considered  known  unless  the  pupil  could  come  down  the  ladder 
backward  from  twelve,  as  gracefully  and  glibly  as  he  or  she  could  scale 
it  from  one  upward."  His  abilities  were  so  widely  recognized  that  when 
Forsyth  County  appointed  her  first  school  superintendent  he  was  the 
choice. 

Expanding  Horizons 

While  Bethania  and  the  South  as  a  whole  but  slowly  recovered  from 
the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath,  industry  grew  rapidly  in  the  North; 
the  West,  too,  flourished,  some  of  Bethania's  blood  helping  to  build  in 
the  lands  of  the  setting  sun.  James  B.  Jones  was  president  of  a  college 
in  Missouri.  Samuel  T.  Hauser  was  governor  of  Montana;  one  of  that 
state's  newspapers  declared  that  he  did  "more  than  any  other  one  man 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  State,  development  of  its  unlimited  possibili- 
ties and  the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources." 

In  this  period  of  expansion,  as  internal  frontiers  vanished,  the  United 
States  began  to  look  beyond  the  horizons  of  the  sea  to  its  world  destiny. 
A  profound  philosopher  historian,  Mahan,  focused  attention  on  the  sea 
as  the  fundamental  arbiter  of  increasing  importance  as  America  ap- 
proached world  leadership  with  responsibilities  that  would  be  extended 
beyond  all  the  seas.  The  Spanish  American  War  suddenly  projected  the 
United  States  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  "Ocean  of  destiny."  Un- 
der the  dynamic  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  forged  by  new 
revolutionary  technology  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  a  new  powerful 
navy  took  shape  to  make  possible  the  projection  of  the  United  States' 
strength  wherever  needed  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

All  these  developments  seemed  planned  by  the  mighty  hand  that  had 
shaped  the  beginnings  of  Bethania,  for  they  came  at  a  time  when  sorely 
needed  by  mankind.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  had  expanded  internally  with  little  fear  of  foreign  aggression  be- 
cause Britain's  navy  laid  a  guardian  shield  over  the  seas.  Now  in  the 
scientific-technological  revolution  that  began  to  pick  up  speed  before 
the  end  of  the  century  the  lion  began  to  weaken.  Wolves  immediately 
appeared  to  challenge  declining  Britain.  Relative  world  peace  that  de- 
pended upon  the  Pax  Brittanica,  founded  upon  the  British  Navy,  was  to 
be  shattered  in  catastrophic  world  wars  like  those  in  which  Bethania  was 
born  and  grew  in  early  purpose. 

The  Sesqui-Centennial 

Yet  few,  if  any,  in  Wachovia  foresaw  the  cataclysms  ahead  as  one 
century  ended  and  the  next  hurried  on  to  Bethania's  sesqui-centennial. 
Records  of  those  years  tell  of  services  with  special  blessings,  anniversa- 
ries, the  group  efforts  that  unite  and  give  life  to  a  community.  One  of 
these  was  the  "Congregational  and  Sunday  School  picnic,  held  on  Satur- 
day, September  1st  .  .  .  Mr.  Peter  Marshall,  who  lives  about  halfway  be- 
tween Bethania  and  Olivet,  kindly  furnished  the  use  of  his  yard  and  ad- 
joining woodland.  Here,  under  a  cluster  of  beautiful  shade  trees,  a  plat- 
form was  built  and  decorated  with  cedar  and  ferns;  around  this  a  large 
number  of  seats  were  arranged.  Swings,  a  seesaw,  and  a  flying  pole 
were  prepared  for  the  young  people  .  .  ."  Between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  people  came  from  "all  points  of  the  compass."  When  the  horn 
blew  for  dinner  and  well  filled  baskets  poured  out  their  rich  contents  it 
seemed  as  if  "hard  times  were  certainly  over." 

In  mid-afternoon  a  lovefeast  was  held,  "the  most  enjoyable  feature 
of  the  day  .  .  .  Br.  Howard  Rondthaler  led  in  prayer,  followed  by  serving 
of  the  lovefeast,  while  songs  were  being  sung  by  Olivet  and  Pleasant 
Ridge  Sunday  Schools.  After  the  lovefeast  had  been  partaken  of,  Bishop 
Rondthaler  addressed  the  gathering  in  a  happy  manner.  Then,  after 
several  songs  from  the  different  "Sunday  Schools,  the  service  was  brought 
to  a  close." 

Nearly  every  year  witnessed  improvements.  In  one  summer  the 
new  graveyard  fence  was  completed  "and  presents  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  arched  gateway,  designed  by  Br.  Peter  Regennas,  and  built 
by  Messrs.  Fogle  Bros.,  is  very  attractive.  On  either  side  of  the  arch  is 
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an  appropriate  inscription  in  gilded  letters."  Outside:  "So  He  giveth  His 
beloved  sleep";  inside:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

After  some  years  "the  church  band  is  again  in  active  service  .  .  . 
The  members  are  all  good  musicians." 

"The  pastor  recently  organized  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  among 
the  colored  people  with  17  members  .  .  . 

'The  members  as  a  whole,  are  at  present  engaged  in  digging  a  well 
in  the  church  and  parsonage  yard,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  incon- 
venient well,  that  has  stood  in  the  pavement  near  the  street." 

As  the  sesqui-centennial  approached,  enthusiasm  ran  high.  Some  of 
the  members  who  helped  prepare  for  it  remembered  well  the  wonder- 
ful centennial  celebration  in  the  far  off  golden  days  before  the  Civil  War. 
"One  member  who  played  in  the  church  band  on  that  anniversary,  Bro. 
O.  J.  Lehman,  will  be  actively  engaged  at  the  same  post  in  the  coming 
Sesqi-Centennial  services."  While  those  who  look  back  into  the  years 
"will  enjoy  the  occasion  in  a  retrospective  way,  many  others  will  attend 
it  for  its  present  importance,  and  the  children,  who  will  be  the  older 
people  another  half  century  hence,  need  to  be  present  for  what  it  will 
be  worth  to  them  in  coming  years." 

"The  congregation  is  becoming  aroused  over  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
improvements.  A  concreate  walk  has  been  laid  in  front  of  the  church. 
More  improvements  are  on  the  way."  The  enthusiasm  spread  to  Betha- 
nia's  younger  congregations.  For  example,  "Mizpah  Chapel  has  caught  the 
spirit  and  made  the  interior  of  the  building  look  like  new  with  carpet 
and  paint  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars." 

Material  improvement  has  no  value  in  man  or  church  unless  it  re- 
flects spiritual  improvement.  That  spiritual  progress  came  also  to  Be- 
thania  is  shown  in  the  records  of  the  celebration.  "Saturday,  the  first 
day  of  the  anniversary  services,  opened  with  a  bright  sky."  People 
began  to  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  as  the  hour  of  begin- 
ning approached  "the  church  band  announced  the  happy  occasion  by 
playing  chorals  on  the  steeple." 

"Some  time  after  ten  o'clock  the  services  began  with  the  congrega- 
tion rising  and  singing,  'Now  let  us  praise  the  Lord.'  "  The  service  that 
followed  was  a  stirring  one  in  which  Rev.  Grabs  was  aided  by  the  Revs. 
J.  F.  McCuiston,  E.  C.  Stempel,  James  E.  Hall,  E.  S.  Crosland,  the  pre- 
ceding pastor,  and  J.  K.  Pfohl  who  gave  the  address,  a  memorable  one 
to  this  day;  it  was  followed  by  a  hymn  that  could  have  been  written 
for  it:  "Awake  My  Soul." 

The  latter  part  of  the  service  consisted  of  presentations  of  memo- 
rials. "Two  little  girls,  of  the  youngest  descendants  of  John  Christian 
Lash,  unveiled  the  window  put  in  to  his  memory  by  members  of  the 
family."  Reverend  Grabs  announced  other  memorials:  "A  painting  in  the 
arch  behind  the  pulpit,  put  in  for  a  former  pastor,  Rev.  E.  P.  Greider, 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Greider,  and  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lehman; 
pulpit  pedestals,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Kapp;  pulpit  chairs  in  memory  of  the  late 
J.  H.  Kapp,  by  members  of  his  family;  chair  for  communion  table,  by 
infant  classes  of  Bethania  Sunday  School;  pulpit  Bible,  by  Miss  E.  A. 
Lehman;  Bible  book  mark  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Crosland  in  memory  of  her  son 
Shober,  who  was  born  in  Bethania;  carpet  and  jardinieres,  by  Young 
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Ladies'  Bible  Class  and  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  of  Bethania  Sunday 
School;  window  transoms  for  ventilation,  by  Ladies'  Missionary  Society; 
Sunday  School  piano  purchased  by  united  efforts  and  contributions  of 
people  in,  and  outside  of  Bethania;  concrete  walk  on  church  pavement, 
the  fund  started  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lehman's  Sunday  School  class  and  com- 
pleted by  contributions  from  friends,  in  Bethania  and  Salem;  also  paint- 
ing on  exterior  of  parsonage  and  church,  and  graveyard  fence  .  .  ."  The 
closing  hymn  of  this  first  service,  was  "O  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  Earth, 
and  Sea." 

That  afternoon  the  band  played  in  front  of  the  church  before  "the 
Sunday  School  Mass-Meeting,  in  which  Bethania,  Olivet,  Alpha,  and  Miz- 
pah  schools  had  a  reserved  place  in  the  middle  row  of  seats.  Bro.  Cros- 
land,  the  only  surviving  former  pastor,  presided.  The  Sunday  School 
piano  led  the  singing.  Hymns  familiar  to  everybody  were  used."  The  pas- 
tor read  a  historical  sketch  of  the  four  Sunday  Schools  and  the  following 
gave  addresses  or  rendered  prayers:  E.  A.  Ebert,  Col.  F.  H.  Fries,  "Bro. 
Pfohl  .  .  .  Bro.  McCuiston  .  .  .  and  Bro.  Crosland."  The  closing  hymn 
was  "Blest  be  the  tie  .  .  ." 

"Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  a  large  congregation  assembled  behind 
the  church  as  the" band  played  Tune  159A  and  joined  in  singing  to  the 
same  tune,  "All  hail,  thy  church's  Saviour  dear.' 

"We  then  proceeded  to  the  graveyard  to  hold  the  service  similar  to 
the  one  held  fifty  years  ago  at  night. 

"When  the  people  had  arranged  themselves  on  the  sacred  burial 
ground,  illuminated  with  electric  lights  provided  especially  for  our  an- 
niversary celebration,  two  hymns  were  sung;  'Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King!'  and  'Come  Let  Us  Join  Our  Friends  Above.'  " 

The  service  was  very  much  like  the  glowing  one  under  the  torches 
in  1859:  the  Easter  Litany  and  triumphant  hymns  lifting  to  the  stars  that 
seemed  especially  bright  and  near  on  top  the  Hutberg.  The  final  anthem 
rang  loud  and  strong  into  the  shadows,  beyond  the  new  fangled  electric 
lights,  of  a  faith  that  faced  all  change  with  hope,  "Sing  hallelujah,  praise 
the  Lord." 

"The  second  day  opened  bright  as  the  preceding  one.  The  happy 
Sabbath  was  announced  by  the  band,  which  played  in  front  of  the 
church."  Bishop  Rondthaler  preached  the  Sesqui-centennial  sermon  on 
"Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever,"  after  his  son 
Rev.  Howard,  "Principal  of  Salem  Academy  and  College,  read  the  lessons 
for  the  day  and  led  in  prayer."  The  service  closed  with  the  grand  hymn 
"O  God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past." 

Sunday  afternoon  the  "band  announced  the  Historical  Meeting  by 
playing  again  in  front  of  the  church."  During  this  service  filled  with 
songs  of  praise,  Howard  Rondthaler  in  his  inimitable  way  read  Miss  E. 
A.  Lehman's  Historical  Sketch  of  Bethania  (to  which  the  present  author 
is  deeply  indebted).  Miss  Lehman  read  a  poem  she  had  likewise  written 
for  the  occasion.  In  it  appeared  these  lines  relating  to  the  first  settlers 
and  the  first  house: 

"The  great,  great  grandson  of  the  owners,  the  beloved  pastor  here, 
In  this  Sesqui-Centennial,  he  stands  on  Zion's  walls, 
A  watchman,  brave  and  fearless,  as  day  by  day  he  calls. 
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'What  of  the  night,  my  brothers?  How  goes  the  fight  with  you? 
Are  you  standing  by  your  colors?  Do  >'ou  keep  the  goal  in  view?'  " 

Sunday  evening  "the  closing  praise  service,  with  the  electric  lights, 
the  orchestra  from  Winston-Salem  to  lead  in  the  music,  and  the  inspiring 
singing  was  the  most  brilliant  one  of  all. 

"The  grand  old  familiar  church  hymns  were  used."  In  this  and  other 
services  greetings  were  received  from  Moravian  congregations  and  insti- 
tutions scattered  through  many  parts  of  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe.  Among  these  were  those  from  "Rev.  Jonathan  Reinke,  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  representative  from  the  Foreign  Mission  work,  Rev. 
Walter  A.  Schmidt,  of  Herrnhut,  as  secretary  of  the  work  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  .  .  .  Rev.  H.  P.  Mumford,  of  England,  Editor  of  "Moravian  Mis- 
sions;" and  Bishop  Berkenhagen  of  Kleinwelka,  Germany." 

"After  the  Doxology  in  responsive  reading  the  service  closed,  as  on 
the  previous  night,  with  the  'Sing  Hallelujah,  Praise  the  Lord'  anthem, 
after  which  the  glorious  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration  of  1909  was  ended 
with  the  benediction  of  the  pastor." 

As  the  congregation  went  to  their  homes  under  the  brilliant  stars,  all 
the  outpouring  of  song  and  praise  and  spiritual  light  must  have  glowed 
in  men's  hearts  brighter  than  the  stars.  Long  thoughts  of  far  off  years 
and  of  shining  days  yet  to  come  coursed  through  their  minds.  Most  of 
their  thoughts  had  been  compassed  in  the  stirring  address  that  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Pfohl  had  given  at  the  opening  service  of  the  anniversary.  Major 
portions  follow: 

"Awake  My  Soul" 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  years!  How  shall  we  view  it?  As  a  long  or 
short  period  of  time?  Measured  in  the  light  of  eternity  it  is  very,  very 
short,  scarcely  a  breath.  But  viewed  from  the  standpoint  from  which 
earthly  things  are  viewed  it  is  a  very  considerable  space  of  time  .  .  . 

"In  my  journey  through  the  years  my  own  experience  was  of 
small  moment,  for  my  earliest  recollection  led  me  not  even  a  fifth  part 
of  the  way.  So  I  searched  among  the  memory  records  gained  for  informa- 
tion from  parents  and  grandparents  .  .  .  But  I  found  that  those  days 
when  my  father  was  wooing  the  Bethania  pastor's  daughter  led  me  back 
no  farther  than  the  early  sixties  of  the  19th  century.  I  was  still  more 
than  a  100  years  from  the  beginning  ...  I  went  back  to  the  time  of  my 
great-grandfather — four  generations  back — and  found  that  five  pastors 
had  served  the  congregation  before  his  time  and  that  I  was  still  in  the 
19th  century.  Back  to  the  time  of  my  great-grandfather  and  still  fifty- 
years  from  the  beginning!  ...  I  turned  to  the  dates  of  important  events 
in  our  country's  history  .  .  .  1789 — the  year  of  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  with  George  Washington  as  its  first 
president — but  I  found  that  Bethania  was  already  30  years  of  age  at  that 
time.  1775 — when  the  brave  sons  of  Mecklenburg  County  sent  forth  their 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  I  found  that  then  already  the 
work  in  Bethania  was  firmly  planted  and  that  one  of  the  most  authentic 
records  of  this  important  event  was  found  in  the  diary  of  this  congrega- 
tion. Once  more  I  searched  and  the  years  1754  to  1763  stood  before  me. 
With  them  I  had  always  associated  the  French  and  Indian  War,  when 
British  and  French  were  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  new  world 
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and  determining  whether  the  influence  of  French  or  English  should 
predominate  in  the  colonies.  And  there  in  the  very  middle  of  that  strug- 
gle with  which  there  had  always  been  associated  in  my  mind  the  adven- 
tures of  the  young  surveyor  Washington  and  the  awful  atrocities  of  the 
Indians  .  .  .  when  as  yet  not  one  single  important  event  had  taken  place 
looking  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Union — Bethania's  foundation 
was  laid  .  .  . 

"But  you  ask  me,  what  of  the  place  itself?  What  of  the  life  here  dur- 
ing these  one  hundred  and  fifty  years?  What  is  there  to  show  for  the  toil 
and  struggle  of  those  who  have  lived  and  wrought  here?   .   .   . 

"The  true  measure  of  things  is  never  to  be  sought  for  in  terms  of 
quantity  but  quality.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  costly  possessions  or  the 
vastness  of  business  enterprises  that  counts  for  most,  but  character  and 
influence.  This  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon  true  of  individuals.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  of  communities.  Of  all  things  character  alone  is  endur- 
ing, it  remains  when  all  else  has  perished  .  .  .  The  worth  of  a  community 
to  the  State  and  to  the  world  is  not  dependent  primarily  on  its  wealth  or 
its  industry,  but  upon  its  character  and  influence  .  .  .  The  character  of 
a  community  is  very  powerful  and  influences  for  good  or  ill  not  only  the 
citizens  of  the  community  as  such,  but  the  county,  the  State  and  even 
the  nation. 

"Of  this  community  around  which  our  interest  is  centered  today, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  progress  of  these  150  years  it  has  developed  a 
strong  and  well  defined  character,  a  character  well  known  by  all  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  its  life  and  which  has  given  it  an  influence 
for  good  wherever  it  is  known  .  .  ." 

Two  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  character 
of  a  community — the  material  and  the  spiritual.  The  spiritual,  expressed 
in  ideals,  has  always  been  more  potent  "in  shaping  character,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  community,  than  anything  else.  From  the  ideals  of 
the  men  and  women  who  through  a  century  and  a  half  have  labored  and 
wrought  here  and  have  builded  much  of  their  ideals  into  the  life  of  this 
place,  there  has  come  the  determining  force  which  has  moulded  the 
Bethania  character  and  developed  the  Bethania  spirit  .  .  . 

"It  is  made  up  of  three  factors  .  .  .  Industry. 

"I.  The  first  settlers  were  industrious  people — men  of  unwearied 
toil,  who  gave  themselves  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  building  of  a 
home  here  in  the  wilderness  of  Carolina  which  should  stand  for  the 
highest  and  best  there  was  in  life.  That  they  were  men  of  great  indus- 
try is  evidenced  by  the  extent  of  their  accomplishments.  Entering  this 
unbroken  wilderness  they  soon  cut  roads,  cleared  fields,  erected  dwell- 
ings, built  industries,  harvested  crops — in  fact  in  a  short  space  of  time 
established,  here,  the  best  and  most  flourishing  industrial  center  of  their 
time,  which  was  sought  eagerly  by  the  citizens  of  the  country  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  around.  They  were  a  busy,  hard  working  people,  who  brought 
to  their  work  earnest  consecration  of  purpose.  They  were  careful  work- 
ers. They  were  building  not  for  a  day  only  .  .  .  Development  of  large  busi- 
ness centers  has  worked  great  hardships  and  has  caused  enterprises  here 
to  cease,  has  led  many  sons  and  daughters  to  go  elsewhere,  and  yet,  those 
who  have  gone  from  you  and  those  who  have  remained  have  been  true 
to  the  ideal  of  honest  toil. 
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"II.  The  second  ideal  is  that  of  education  or  the  training  of  the 
young.  In  this  world  of  change,  where  one  generation  comes  upon  the 
stage  of  life,  plays  its  part,  and  passes  off  to  make  room  for  another 
there  are  few  things  more  important  than  education.  How  else  shall  the 
life  be  kept  from  falling  to  a  lower  level  than  by  the  training  of  the 
children,  by  instilling  into  them  high  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  lofty  en- 
deavor. This  is  a  principle  to  which  the  Moravian  Church  has  ever 
sought  to  be  true.  And  here  in  Bethania,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
education  of  the  youth  has  been  most  strongly  emphasized.  The  ideal  has 
been  for  education  in  its  strongest  meaning — not  simply  the  education 
of  the  mind  .  .  .  but  more  important  still,  the  education  of  the  heart  as 
well.  Moral  and  spiritual  training  have,  here,  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
intellectual,  and  the  young  have  been  taught  to  live  as  well  as  to 
know  .  .  . 

"The  third  factor  of  the  Bethania  spirit  is  Godliness. 

"III.  I  mention  it  last  purely  for  emphasis.  It  properly  belongs  first, 
for  it  has  been  the  very  foundation  of  the  life  here.  If  one  principal  was 
more  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  early  settlers  than  any  other,  it  was 
their  godliness.  They  recognized  their  dependence  upon  God;  they  im- 
plored his  guidance  and  sought  his  aid.  They  were  men  of  simple  child- 
like faith,  who  had  committed  their  way  to  Him  and  whose  first  purpose 
was  to  serve  Him.  Men  who  believed  that  God's  favor  was  to  be  sought 
in  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  .  . 

"Their  motive  was  not  a  selfish  one  that  brought  them  as  Pioneers 
of  civilization  into  these  Carolina  wilds.  They  came  .  .  .  under  the  direc- 
tion and  authorization  of  the  church,  believing  that  in  obeying  the 
church  they  were  obeying  God.  They  came  to  their  work  of  cutting 
roads,  erecting  houses,  tilling  fields,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  that  the 
pastor  goes  to  his  new  field  of  labor  or  the  missionary  to  his  distant 
home.  They  brought  to  their  work  the  same  consecration  and  the  same 
holy  purpose.  They  were  laymen  called  of  God  to  labor  for  Him. 

"It  was  this  spirit  that  brought  it  about  that  from  the  beginning  this 
community  began  to  witness  for  God.  It  was  for  His  glory  that  they  laid 
their  foundation  here  and  sought  to  build  thereon,  and,  than  this,  I  know 
of  no  higher  motive  that  can  actuate  men.  In  so  doing  they  were  carry- 
ing out  the  supreme  purpose  of  God  with  man. 

"If  to  me  has  been  given  to  understand  God's  purpose  with  man  and 
his  desire  for  the  world,  it  is,  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  earth,  wherever  man  dwells,  he  may  witness  for  Him,  that  he 
may  cause  it  10  be  known  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  rules  over 
the  affairs  of  men  and  desires  them  to  live  in  obedience  to  His  com- 
mands and  to  seek  to  carry  out  His  purpose. 

"That  here,  in  this  little  corner  of  the  world  .  .  .  our  forefathers 
sought  to  carry  out  this  great  purpose  of  God,  is  that  which  today  should 
furnish  the  chief  joy  of  this  anniversary  occasion. 

"That,  in  the  beginning,  Bethania  was  as  a  light  in  the  wilderness 
shining  for  God,  that,  today,  her  citizens  are  still  seeking  to  be  loyal  to 
Him  and  are  endeavoring  to  celebrate  this  occasion  in  a  spirit  of  worship 
and  devotion  to  Him,  is  your  chief  glory.  Than  this  there  is  no  greater 
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privilege,   there   is  no  higher  honor.   This   must  ever  be   the   crowning 
glory  as  it  should  be  the  chief  end  of  every  community's  life. 

"It  is  in  my  heart  today  to  wish  for  you,  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity, and  for  old  Bethania,  many  years  of  opportunity  and  service. 
I  would  have  them  be  years  of  earnest  toil,  of  zealous  striving,  of  noble 
endeavor,  of  glorious  attainment.  But  if  they  are  to  be  such,  you  must 
be  true  to  the  great  ideals  of  your  fathers.  You  must  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  God.  You  must  seek  ever  to  witness  for  Him.  You 
must  be  most  careful  and  faithful  in  the  training  of  the  youth.  You  must 
be  most  diligent  in  your  toil  and  labor.  Then  will  the  blessing  of  God, 
for  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the  life  here,  the  forefathers  prayed,  abide 
with  you  always." 


Chapter  IV 

The  Exploding  Twentieth  Century 

Bethania's  anniversaries  seem  to  coincide  with  or  to  usher  in  times 
of  trial  for  mankind.  In  1759  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  swirled 
around  Bethania,  part  of  a  far-reaching  world  war.  1809  fell  in  the  midst 
of  the  giant  Napoleonic  struggles;  soon  the  United  States  also  became 
involved,  and  in  the  ensuing  War  of  1812  invaders  stormed  ashore  to 
burn  Washington.  1859  dawned  on  America  heavy  with  the  threat  of 
civil  war.  The  1909  celebration  preceded  but  five  years  those  fateful  late 
summer  days  when  "the  lights  went  out  in"  Europe. 

In  recalling  the  events  of  1909  in  his  Memorabilia,  Bishop  Edward 
Rondthaler  recounted  many  significant  ones.  He  told  of  the  Church's 
General  Synod  in  Herrnhut,  Saxony,  a  seven  weeks'  meeting  attended  by 
Bethania's  pastor  as  one  of  the  two  elected  delegates  of  the  Southern 
Province.  Here,  as  before  during  more  than  a  100  years,  "the  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  even  from  remotest  Asia  and  central  Africa, 
made  their  journeyings  in  safety  with  the  Lord's  good  hand  over  them 
all." 

He  spoke  with  amazement  of  the  "increasing  wonders  of  modern 
science"  best  illustrated  "in  the  field  of  locomotion  ...  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  next  year  200,000  automobiles  will  be  built  in  this  country, 
with  the  vast  incidental  improvement  of  roads  everywhere."  Five  years 
later  he  would  speak  with  pride  of  Forsyth  County  roads  under  the  three 
commissioners  that  included  Egbert  T.  Lehman  from  Bethania.  By  then 
Forsyth  had  70  miles  of  macadam  roads  out  of  some  800  miles  total. 

Locomotion  in  the  air  was  especially  amazing.  Among  numerous 
other  examples  appears  the  name  of  "an  American,  Mr.  Curtis"  who  won 
a  principal  prize  in  France  by  attaining  a  speed  of  47  miles  an  hour.  "To 
these  astonishing  feats  of  human  skill  has  come  to  be  added,  in  this  not- 
able year,  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,"  on  April  6,  by  Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  Navy.  This  was  the  achievement  of  long  exertions 
and  great  efforts.  Three  years  before  "From  our  own  Moravian  Arctic 
station,  Hopedale,"  he  had  sent  "the  proud  message  that  he  had  gotten 
within  200  miles  of  the  North  Pole,  nearly  50  miles  nearer  than  human 
foot  had  ever  come  to  this  great  secret  of  nature." 

But  woven  through  the  magnificent  tapestry  of  1909  was  the  dark 
premonition  of  war.  The  continuation  of  the  rivalry  "between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  hangs  as  an  ominous  cloud  on  the  world's  horizon, 
and  is  moving  all  the  other  nations  to  similar  and  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations especially  for  naval  warfare.  The  expense  is  colossal,  exceeding 
that  of  a  great,  actual  conflict."  How  little  do  even  the  wisest  men  un- 
derstand the  bitter  cost  of  war  and  of  inadequate  preparation!  "Where 
will  it  all  end?  Perhaps  in  God's  providence  war  between  civilized  na- 
tions is  to  become  so  expensive  and  so  deadly  that  it  must  cease  by  its 
own  sheer  weight,  and  thus  a  reign  of  peace  be  forced  upon  a  burdened 
and  suffering  world." 

In  the  last  decade  of  Bethania's  sesqicentennial  the  world  had  been 
going  through  a  revolution  in  naval  weapons  that  has  since  accelerated. 
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Not  only  had  armor,  the  turret  and  big  guns,  brought  about  the  battle- 
ship of  this  century,  but  the  airplane  and  the  submarine  had  entered 
the  stage  to  make  naval  warfare  at  last  the  Trident  of  Neptune.  This  was 
vital  to  free  nations  who  have  ever  been  nurtured  by  the  sea — in  1959 
the  Free  World  is  mostly  a  fringe  of  coastal  nations  held  together  by  the 
arteries  of  the  sea.  These  tremendous  changes  permitted  aggressor  na- 
tions to  start  fresh  and  challenge  Britain  who  had  given  the  world  a  cen- 
tury of  peace  from  world  wars  behind  the  shield  of  her  navy  that  con- 
trolled the  seas  of  the  world.  Germany,  Japan  and  others  built  large  na- 
vies to  challenge  her — as  the  lion  weakened,  the  wolves  converged. 
England  made  considerable  efforts  at  sea  during  this  period,  as  did  the 
United  States;  had  they  made  a  little  more,  they  might  have  averted  the 
incalculable  loss  of  two  world  wars  that  shook  the  world  to  its  foun- 
dations. 

World   War  I 

As  the  Memorabilia  records  for  1913,  "war  seldom  breaks  out  be- 
tween parties  well  prepared  for  the  struggle  .  .  .  Preparations  for  war 
are  often  precautions  against  it,  and  it  is  right  that  Christian  nations 
should  in  this  respect  excel."  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  excel  enough. 
Had  they  done  so,  how  different  our  era  might  have  been.  For  him  who 
loves  peace,  to  be  strong  does  not  bring  war;  in  fact,  his  failure  to  achieve 
strength  invariably  leads  to  war  because  he  thereby  leads  bullies,  gang- 
sters and  other  ambitious  men  to  think  that  they  have  the  strength  to 
win  .  .  .  No  aggressor  strikes  except  when  he  thinks  he  has  this  power. 
Someday  disarmament  may  bring  peace,  but  not  till  men  on  the  other 
side  likewise  seek  it  with  Christian  charity. 

Citizens  in  Bethania,  like  most  in  America,  both  opposed  the  war 
and  opposed  America's  having  anything  to  do  with  it  .  .  .  They  support- 
ed President  Wilson's  re-election  on  the  slogan  "he  kept  us  out  of  war". 
Yet  when  war  came  in  1917,  most  approved  with  fervor.  They  joined  in 
the  Liberty  Loans,  sent  their  sons  to  service,  waved  flags,  rang  the 
church  bell  every  evening  at  7  to  call  to  prayer,  and  the  youth  at  least 
sang  lilting  songs — "Over  There",  "Tipperary",  "The  Yanks  Are  Coming". 
Even  though  Bethania's  church  had  its  service  flag  with  stars  for  each 
youth  gone  to  service,  war  was  far  away.  Most  of  those  from  Wachovia 
did  not  even  get  overseas.  Although  in  the  bitter  battles  with  mass 
killing  weapons  "Slaughters  as  great  as  that  at  Chancellorsville  or  Gettys- 
burg passed  without  special  notice,"  being  so  common,  and  "ten  millions 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  perished  or  were  maimed  in  the  strife,"  few  were 
lost  from  Wachovia. 

This  was  still  a  romantic  war.  It  was  still  a  war  with  ideals:  "To 
Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy."  Once  we  had  won  it,  evil  was 
crushed;  now  Americans  could  go  back  to  their  homes  of  peace  like 
those  in  Bethania  and  forget  about  the  devil  abroad  in  the  world. 

Peace  Without  Peace 

How  little  we  had  learned!  How  quickly  the  sad  lessons  came  home 
to  us!  The  years  1919  and  1920  brought  many  events  that  excited  the 
minds  of  citizens  of  Bethania  and  America  in  general.  Woman  suffrage 
was  adopted,  a  question  in  which  "men  will  do  well  to  express  their 
views    with    caution;"    the    United    States'    economy    prospered;    medical 
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science  made  vast  advances — for  example,  discovering  a  specific  against 
leprosy,  a  field  of  service  in  which  Moravian  missionaries  have  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  help  afflicted  ones  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa.  Yet 
admidst  these  advances  came  the  sobering  discovery  that  victory  in 
World  War  I  had  not  brought  peace.  Indeed,  "During  the  year  1920  there 
has  been  less  peace  in  the  world  than  there  was  on  that  memorable  11th 
of  November,  1918,  when  the  armistice  was  declared.  Vast  Russia  has,  on 
all  its  borders,  been  the  scene  of  bloodiest  warfare.  Poland  has  been  on 
the  edge  of  national  destruction  .  .  .  Turkey  is  fiercely  destroying  the 
Armenian  people.  The  tangled  affairs  of  Greece  have  become  still  more 
involved  .  .  .  Hungary,  a  most  valiant  nation,  is  like  a  caged  wild  beast. 
The  fateful  question  of  peace  or  war  between  tempest-tossed  Italy  and 
impulsive  Jugo-Slavia  has  lain  as  a  dice-throw  ...  A  friend  of  mine,  at 
Jerusalem  on  last  Easter  day,  witnessed  from  his  window  a  murderous 
street-battle  between  Arabs  and  returning  Jews,  and  told  me  how  the 
whole  Arab  East  was  wild  at  the  prospect  of  losing  its  hold  on  Palestine 
.  .  .  The  millions  of  Germany  are  seething  with  discontent  and  uncertain 
aspirations  .  .  .  The  keen-eyed  Jap  is  steadily  counting  the  cost  and  risk 
of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  .  . 

"Worse  still  than  all  these  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  are  the  surpris- 
ing successes  of  the  Bolshevists,  in  the  effort  to  make  the  despotic  and 
bloody  Soviet  system  the  rule  of  the  whole  world."  No  less  than  "twenty- 
three  little  wars  have  been  raging  among  the  nations,  in  the  first  year 
of  'peace.' "  According  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  cost  of  the  War 
ran  to  "337  billions  of  dollars,  including  in  the  sum,  what  has  been  the 
saddest  cost  of  all,  the  estimated  commercial  value  of  the  12,000,000  of 
strong  young  men  of  the  best  races,  with  the  best  prospects  of  a  future, 
now  lying  in  their  quiet  graves  under  the  green  sod  of  the  earth  or  under 
the  rolling  sea."  Could  it  be  that  these  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  of  peace 
followed  because  "in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  there  was  no  acknowledgment 
of  God." 

Many  Mansions 

World  War  I  little  affected  Bethania  directly.  Neither  did  its  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  America  and  the  world  immediately  become  apparent 
in  Bethania.  Under  Bro.  Grabs'  inspired  ministration  life  moved  smooth- 
ly on  in  the  dynamic  electrical,  mechanical,  automotive  age.  In  fact,  in 
some  ways  Bro.  Grabs'  tasks  became  simpler.  At  one  time  or  another, 
with  his  boundless  energy,  he  ministered  to  11  different  churches  and 
chapels  widely  scattered  from  the  mountains  down  through  the  Pied- 
mont section.  In  one  period  he  had  pastoral  care  of  9  of  these  at  once, 
and  this  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days  through  red  clay  mud  which  has 
been  known  to  affect  the  vocabulary  of  even  ministers. 

As  a  result  of  these  wide  ministrations,  someone  wrote  in  the  WACHO- 
VIA MORAVIAN  that  "the  services  in  Bethania  congregation  (in  itself 
4  churches  and  chapels),  which  is  in  position  to  feel  it  most,  have  been 
somewhat  unsteady  in  operation.  The  result  has  been  a  close  schedule 
of  services  over  the  entire  field  of  the  four  charges,  with  a  feeling  in 
Bethania  congregation  for  a  stronger  financial  support  so  as  to  confine 
the  services  of  the  pastor  to  a  smaller  area."  One  result  of  this  showed 
up  in  the  waning  days  of  1917;  if  the  congregation  couldn't  reduce  Bro. 
Grabs'  wide  field  of  efforts,  they  could  at  least  give  him  wings — or  the 
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nearest  thing  to  them  at  the  time:  "The  newest  thing  in  Bethania  is  a 
brand  new  Ford  Runabout  presented  by  the  congregation  to  the  pastor. 
It  came  up  to  the  parsonage  so  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Provincial  Synod,  as  he  was  about  to  go  down  the  street 
to  get  in  with  Dr.  Strickland  to  go  to  Synod,  that  almost  before  one 
realized  it,  they  were  both  in  the  newly  arrived  automobile  on  their  way 
to  Salem." 

The  runabout  merely  served  to  expand  Bro.  Grabs'  ministrations.  In 
the  early  1920's  Moravian  work  was  formalized  in  Rural  Hall,  5  miles 
northeast  of  Bethania  and  in  King,  8  miles  north  of  Bethania.  In  each 
place  Bro.  Grabs  served  as  the  first  pastor  and  continued  to  serve  for 
about  a  decade.  His  dedication  has  been  repaid  in  the  lives  of  many  peo- 
ple. In  1959  Rural  Hall  has  135  members  and  King  125.  Olivet  has  300; 
Mizpah,  with  whom  Alpha  was  merged  a  generation  ago,  has  235;  and 
Bethania  has  passed  365  on  her  way  to  400.  The  other  pastorates  he 
served  increase  this  total  well  towards  2,000.  Surely  stars  shine  for  him 
in  Paradise. 

The  decades  after  World  War  I  were  fruitful  ones  in  Bethania's 
daily  religious  life  under  Bro.  Grabs.  Following  the  ancient  call  to  mis- 
sions of  the  church,  Bethania  supported  activities  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  congregation  strongly  backed  "stirring"  mission  campaigns  inspired 
by  the  zeal  of  men  in  the  province  like  Henry  Shaffner  and  Herbert  A. 
Pfohl.  They  supported  Bro.  Grabs  in  his  "mountain  mission  work"  in 
which  he  had  made  great  strides  even  before  the  days  of  the  runabout. 

The  women  of  the  congregation  began  to  make  even  larger  contri- 
butions than  before.  On  the  evening  of  10  August,  1921,  "a  company  of 
ladies  came  out  from  the  Salem  Home  Church  and  organized  a  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  which  opened  up  with  26  members,  6  more  coming  in  later. 
The  officers  are:  Mrs.  C.  H.  Griffith,  president;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Chadwick,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Pearl  Strupe,  secretary;  Miss  Lola  Butner,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Lehman,  chaplain." 

It  being  a  woman's  privilege  to  change  her  mind,  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  became  the  Women's  Auxiliary.  This  changed  to  the  "Women  of 
the  Church"  and  just  recently  to  the  Women's  Fellowship.  "This  organi- 
zation, which  includes  all  of  the  women  in  the  congregation,  plays  a  very 
vital  role  in  our  congregation  life.  In  their  monthly  meetings  they  in- 
clude periods  of  Bible  Study  and  study  of  our  Foreign  mission  work. 
They  carry  out  many  activities  of  service  and  fellowship." 

Undoubtedly  this  increased  activity  of  the  wiser  as  well  as  the  fairer 
sex  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  evidence  of  man's  mastery  of  the  machine  and 
bringing  into  the  home  as  slave  to  replace  those  who  labor  for  the  family. 
Through  much  of  the  first  century  of  her  existence  Bethania  had  slaves. 
Today  happily  this  ancient  error  of  human  bondage  has  long  since  passed, 
as  has  the  bondage  of  the  housewife  herself.  Today  homes  throng 
with  mechanical  servants  that  lift  physical  burdens  from  the  backs  of 
all  people,  wealthy  or  poor:  electrical  lights,  stoves,  vacuum  cleaners, 
oil  or  coal  stoked  furnaces,  washers  and  dryers,  power  mowers.  This 
marvelous  assistance  in  the  home  has  freed  women  in  Bethania,  as  else- 
where, and  given  them  time  to  straighten  out  church  and  community 
by  intuitive  rather  than  the  male's  presumed  reasoned  conclusions. 
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In  1924  Bethania's  individual  leadership  in  education  was  swallowed 
by  the  growth  of  the  county,  of  transportation  and  of  roads.  In  the  con- 
solidation of  high  schools,  hers  that  was  first  in  the  area  joined  with 
"Old  Town  School"  and  moved  there. 

A  few  years  later  Bethania  again  led  in  providing  a  separate 
meeting  place  for  the  Church  School  by  constructing  a  Sunday 
School  annex  in  1934.  This  two-story,  15-room  brick  structure  "was  built 
right  at  the  end  of  the  depression.  Almost  all  of  the  work  was  volunteer 
labor  furnished  by  men  in  the  congregation."  This  fine  evidence  of 
faith,  sacrifice  and  service  unfortunately  was  to  have  a  short  life. 

Bro.  Grabs  continued  his  indefatigable  activity  "all  the  way  from 
Willow  Hill  just  under  the  towering  heights  of  the  Blue  Ridge  down  to 
Olivet  on  one  side  of  Forsyth  County,  and  to  Providence  on  the  other." 
Now  and  then,  just  to  gather  no  moss,  he  conducted  a  revival.  And  to 
add  to  all  these  other  duties  he  was  elected  to  and  long  served  on  the 
Provincial  Elders  Conference,  the  governing  body  in  the  South. 

He  realized  that  in  doing  several  men's  work  he  neglected  some 
duties;  or  he  organized  them  so  that  "The  pastor  now  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  back  in  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting,  which  is  conducted 
with  or  without  him  by  different  ones  regularly  appointed.  Services  are 
held  every  Sunday  night  in  Bethania.  As  the  pastor  can  be  present  only 
once  a  month  for  these  additional  services,  the  brethren  W.  T.  Strupe, 
W.  C.  Strowd  .  .  .  and  others  take  a  good  hand  in  conducting  these  serv- 
ices in  his  absence." 

Despite  this  effective  use  of  laymen,  the  pastor  "frequently  finds 
his  hands  full  and  overflowing  with  calls  for  duty;  and  too  often,  to  his 
sorrow,  something  has  to  be  left  undone."  The  only  remedy  "is  to  use 
the  night  hours"  and  that  has  already  been  done  to  the  maximum.  "The 
present  pastorate  extends  from  the  new  congregation  of  King,  in  close 
view  of  the  Saura  Town  Mountains,  to  Union  Cross,  from  which  High 
Point  is  in  plain  sight.  In  these  days  of  wonderful  growth  in  our  Prov- 
ince, with  larger  pastorates  breaking  up  into  smaller  areas,  we  are 
looking  for  something  more  satisfactory  in  the  near  future." 

Gradually  through  the  ensuing  15  years  others  became  available  to 
take  over  the  outlying  charges  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
Biblical  span  of  70  years  he  had  left  the  two  central  charges  of  Bethania 
and  Olivet.  These  remained  as  a  single  pastoral  charge  into  the  time  of 
Bethania's  present  pastor. 

To  Thefr  Own  Disaster 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Wachovia,  the  United  States  and 
the  world  went  through  vast  changes  and  world  shaking  experiences. 
Invention  sped  on,  especially  in  mechanization  of  life  and  lifting  of  man 
into  the  heavens  on  his  way  to  journey  into  space  we  see  looming  in 
1959.  As  early  as  1919  aircraft  began  to  span  the  Atlantic,  the  first  suc- 
cess being  by  Lieut.  Commander  Read,  U.  S.  Navy.  Following  the  post 
war  boom  came  the  catastrophic  depression.  As  the  crisis  deepened,  the 
Moravian  Church  held  its  first  General  Synod  in  years.  Two  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  America  to  Germany  were  descendants  of  Bethania's 
pastor  of  a  century  earlier:  Bishop  Kenneth  Pfohl  and  H.  A.  Pfohl. 

In  the  depths  of  economic  miseries,  men  grasped  at  fantasies.  False 
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prophets  led  whole  nations  astray,  like  Hitler  in  Germany.  Democracies 
connived  to  their  own  disaster  by  reducing  armed  strength  while  dic- 
tators increased  theirs;  by  accepting  aggression  and  conquest  by  Japan, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Soviets;  by  failing  to  stand  up  for  the  right  in 
smaller  issues  and  for  weaker  nations — by  avoiding  little  conflicts, 
thereby  insuring  the  dreadful  Armageddon. 

It  is  a  false  assumption  that  arms  and  strength  lead  to  war,  and 
weakness  and  paper  treaties  to  peace.  It  is  false  to  believe  that  if  we 
accept  a  little  aggression  we  will  have  no  more.  Like  a  forest  fire  it 
feeds  on  itself,  and  gains  strength  in  feeding. 

So  the  Democracies  (or  at  least  the  United  States)  who  had  fought 
a  war  to  stop  all  wars,  by  not  standing  up  to  lesser  evils  brought  on  a 
far  worse  one — so  do  our  actions  shape  our  destinies.  Bro.  Grabs'  1939 
Memorabilia  recounts  that  in  a  complex  world  of  "peace  and  warfare" 
this  blessed  part  of  the  earth  in  Wachovia  dwelt  "in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
undisturbed  peace  ...  In  our  church  life  we  have  come  along  the  higher 
places,  but  mostly  on  the  lower  ground  where  the  greater  portion  of 
active  service  has  been  rendered.  We  must  have  the  mountain  top  ex- 
perience, but  the  work  on  the  lower  plane  counts  the  most.  Here  we 
find  the  church  attendants,  the  regular  contributors,  the  willing  workers, 
members  of  the  hot  weather  and  cold  weather  brigade,  those  who  care 
more  for  the  praise  of  God  than  the  praise  of  men.  In  these  ranks  we 
find  the  Sunday  School  scholars  and  workers,  the  boards  and  commit- 
tees and  societies,  the  dieners'  group,  bands  and  choirs,  and  all  whose 
hearts  are  stirred  and  whose  zeal  is  kindled  to  help  carry  on." 

While  men  so  labored  in  Bethania  and  many  other  communities,  war 
came.  Fortunately  the  United  States  had  time  to  prepare.  Europe  had 
been  at  war  two  years  when  the  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
hurled  us  into  the  holocaust.  A  few  months  before  this  fateful  hour  Bro. 
Grabs  finally  retired  after  faithfully  serving  Bethania  and  much  else  of 
Wachovia  "for  40  years,  probably  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of 
the  Southern  Province"  and  one  of  the  longest  in  the  500-year  history  of 
the  Moravian  Church. 

An  Everlasting  Covenant 

Bro.  George  Higgins,  already  well  known  in  Bethania,  brought  his 
wise  and  patient  counsel  to  the  peaceful  village.  The  day  he  moved  with 
his  family  the  daily  texts  "were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  ...  'I  will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you.  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David' 
.  .  .  and  then  the  New  Testament  text  from  I  Peter  3:9,  'Hereunto  were 
ye  called  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.'  " 

1941's  Memorabilia  opened  with  grave  and  sober  words:  "There  was 
little  of  hope  in  that  New  Year's  Day  twelve  months  ago.  World  War 
No.  2  was  pursuing  its  bloody  and  relentless  way,  like  plagues  of  old, 
across  the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world.  France  had  fallen  and  only  the 
miracle  of  Dunkirk  had  saved  England  from  a  similar  fate."  Through  the 
winter  Germany  gathered  her  strength.  "Many  thought  for  a  final  crush- 
ing blow  at  the  British  Isles  in  the  spring.  May  and  June  came,  bringing 
the  fragrance  of  apple  blossoms  to  Merry  Old  England,  and  Hitler 
struck,"  not  from  the  Griz  Nez  to  the  white  cliffs,  "but  Eastward  at 
Russia,  his  erstwhile  friend  and  comrade." 
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Japan's  aggressions  continued,  then  suddenly  Sunday,  7  Dec.,  the 
Day  of  Infamy,  she  treacherously  struck  and  gained  "mastery  of  the  sea 
and  air  in  that  region  of  the  western  Pacific  where  the  war  will  be 
fought  ...  As  the  year  ends  we  'face  grim  tasks'  that  will  demand 
great  sacrifices  in  the  years  that  are  ahead." 

Bethania  congregation  itself,  despite  the  shadow  of  death  over  civi- 
lization, continued  to  advance  towards  the  light — so  do  good  men  build 
the  future  though  all  seems  hopeless.  With  other  American  Moravians, 
those  in  Bethania  labored  to  save  their  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary, distressed  by  deficits.  The  Bethania-Olivet  congregation  had  four 
young  men  studying  there  for  the  ministry  in  whom  they  were  especially 
interested:  John  Kapp  and  Howard  Chadwick  of  the  congregation  and 
two  others  "over  against  whom  we  should  feel  a  responsibility"  .  .  .  Eg- 
bert Leinbach  and  Truett  Chadwick." 

Progress  in  the  church  included  "One  new  class  ...  of  senior  girls 
with  Miss  Maybelle  Chadwick  as  teacher.  A  major  change  in  the  S.  S.  at 
Bethania  was  the  organization  in  October  of  a  Junior-Intermediate  De- 
partment .  .  .  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Kapp  is  the  superintendent.  Two 
new  workers  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  this  department: 
Miss  Mary  Agnes  Leinbach,  teacher,  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Griffith, 
pianist.  Great  interest  is  being  shown  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
this  new  department  and  a  fund  of  over  $30.00  has  been  raised  for  re- 
decorating the  old  chapel  .  .  . 

"Another  step  forward  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  our  young  peo- 
ple was  the  organization  of  a  Scout  Troop"  under  supervision  of  a  troop 
committee:  J.  F.  Butner  Sr.,  J.  A.  Shore,  and  Edward  Oehman. 

"A  young  people's  Society  was  organized  at  Bethania,  with  Bro. 
Ray  Butner  as  adult  advisor  .  .  .  Our  congregation  is  honored  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  members,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Kapp,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  our  Provincial  Young  People's  Union  for  the  current  year  .  .  . 
A  successful  new  beginning  at  Olivet  was  the  organization  of  a  junior 
choir  in  October.  Mrs.  George  Higgins  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Conrad  are  the 
leaders  .  .  .  The  Bethania  choir  found  itself  without  a  leader  when  Bro. 
Holder"  took  a  year's  leave  from  Salem.  Mrs.  Rose  Siewers  Kapp  sub- 
stituted. She  "is  a  talented  musician  and  the  church  is  fortunate  to  have 
her  leadership.  The  Junior  Choir  of  the  Bethania  Church,  directed  by 
Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Kapp,  has  given  valued  assistance  at  many  serv- 
ices during  the  year  .  .  . 

"Our  congregation  was  again  honored  in  a  provincial  way  with  the 
election"  of  R.  M.  Butner  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

"At  Bethania  a  new  choir  loft  was  built,  replacing  the  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  had  long  existed;"  the  work  of 
"a  new  music  committee,  composed  of  Miss  Ruth  Kapp,  chairman,  Miss 
Margaret  Chadwick,  Miss  Helen  Flynt,  and  the  brethren  W.  R.  Yar- 
brough  and  William  Shouse." 

In  1942  the  war  came  close  home  to  Bethania.  Many  left  the  peace- 
ful village  for  war  work.  Others  joined  the  Army  and  Navy.  "As  the  year 
closes  we  have  17  young  men  and  one  young  woman  in  the  service:" 
Thelma  Ogburn,  Russell  Booze,  Jasper  Conrad,  Walter  Pfaff  and  Theo- 
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dore  Doub  from  Olivet;  John  Macldrey,  W.  K.  Chadwick,  Russell  Lein- 
bach,  Carol  Hunter,  Garland  Oehman,  Robert  Spainhour,  N.  B.  Spainhour, 
Jr.,  Richard  Spainhour,  Edwin  Wolff,  Irvin  Leinbach,  Bobby  Butner, 
S.  R.  Hunter,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Griffith  from  Bethania.  By  the  end  of  the 
next  year  the  number  in  service  had  grown  to  30. 

Fire   Destroys   The   Church 

In  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war  a  special  disaster  struck  Betha- 
nia. On  the  evening  of  3  Nov.,  1942,  "Returning  home  from  a  meeting 
near  Olivet,  the  pastor  discovered  about  10:00  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sunday  School  building  was  enveloped  in  flames.  A  fire  had  been  built 
in  the  furnace  about  5:30  and  was  checked  on  by  the  pastor  about  7:30. 
The  building  was  used  between  7:30  and  9:30  by  three  groups:  Junior 
Choir,  Philathea  class,  and  Orchestra.  None  of  those  in  the  building 
noticed  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  although  some  noticed  the  odor  of 
smoke  and  thought  nothing  of  it,  attributing  its  presence  in  the  building 
to  the  newness  of  the  furnace.  Two  of  the  brethren,  William  Shouse  and 
H.  H.  Butner,  were  in  the  basement  about  8:00  and  noticed  nothing  un- 
usual. What  caused  the  fire  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  due  to  a 
fault  in  the  flue,  or  improper  insulation  of  the  newly  installed  furnace, 
or  faulty  wiring. 

"Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fire  the  alarm  was  spread  and  a  large 
crowd  numbering  hundreds  quickly  assembled,  people  coming  from  miles 
around.  Two  fire  trucks  also  came  from  Winston-Salem,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  the  church.  It  was  only  by  superhuman  effort  and 
divine  Providence  that  the  Parsonage  was  spared  .  .  . 

"The  destruction  was  complete.  All  that  was  left  was  the  stout  brick 
wall  of  the  old  church  which  is  over  two  feet  in  thickness  at  all  points 
and  nearly  five  feet  through  at  the  rounded  corners.  Of  the  furnishings 
all  that  was  saved  were  the  piano  and  pulpit  chairs,  hymnbooks,  choir 
robes,  coffee  and  communion  services  and  supplies  .  .  .  Lost  were  the 
pulpit  (it  was  wired  to  the  floor),  the  organ,  the  picture  of  Christ  in 
Gethsemane  by  Milch,  several  old  pieces  of  antique  furniture  (such  as 
the  old  walnut  cabinet  formerly  used  in  the  Post-Office  and  the  old  Com- 
munion table  used  in  the  Chapel),  and  all  the  furnishings  in  the  Sunday 
School  building." 

Restoration 

But  as  heart  breaking  and  complete  as  the  loss  was,  hardly  were  the 
embers  cold  before  the  work  looking  toward  the  restoration  was  begun. 
The  Church  in  Council  on  the  Sunday  following,  Nov.  8,  voted  unani- 
mously to  rebuild,"  and  elected  as  building  committee  for  the  church: 
V.  M.  Beroth,  R.  M.  Butner,  C.  O.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Ethel  Flynt  Doub,  Miss 
Ruth  Kapp,  E.  E.  Kapp,  and  E.  A.  Kearney.  Later  the  committee  added 
the  name  of  Charles  H.  Griffith  with  full  privileges  and  elected  V.  M. 
Beroth  as  chairman.  Still  later,  a  Christian  Education  building  committee 
was  appointed  and  included,  in  addition  to  the  pastors,  W.  T.  Strupe, 
Howard  Conrad,  Miss  Emma  E.  Kapp,  Miss  Lola  Butner,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Butner,  Sr.,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kapp,  N.  E.  Flynt,  Melvin  Hunter,  C.  F.  Riddle, 
and  Edward  Shouse. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  much  progress  has  been  made  .  .  ." 
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Interior   of   Sanctuary 

That  progress  was  the  seed  of  what  most  people  would  have  said 
was  an  impossible  achievement.  Under  the  unresting  leadership  of  the 
pastor  and  building  committee,  in  a  nation  fully  committed  in  desperate 
wars  across  two  oceans,  held  back  by  severe  war  time  restrictions,  Be- 
thania  nevertheless  rebuilt  the  church  and  with  the  aid  of  widely  scat- 
tered Moravian  congregations  and  friends  paid  all  costs. 

The  stout  old  walls,  as  enduring  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum  itself,  had 
survived  unchanged.  So  when  the  rebuilt  church  was  dedicated,  20  Octo- 
ber 1946,  it  looked  little  different  than  when  first  dedicated  in   1809. 

Peace  Without  Peaee  Again 

We  must  pass  on  from  the  other  events  of  World  War  II.  Those  who 
believed  in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  worship  God, 
who  gives  these  blessings,  at  last  won  the  struggle.  But  they  won  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Sons  of  Darkness,  the  Godless  Communists. 

Trusting  them  too  far,  and  shutting  our  eyes  to  their  ambitions,  we 
threw  away  our  military  strength  in  an  orgy  of  demobilization.  Hence, 
1945  that  brought  victory  brought  no  peace.  How  strangely  alike  the  tur- 
bulent and  fearful  times  of  the  world  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  today.  Yet  how  different  our  trials  with  the  Kremlin  and  the  experi- 
ence of  Wachovia  in  1783  when  "Some  members  of  our  church  in  St. 
Petersberg,  Russia"  sent  a  donation  for  peoples  they  thought  to  be  great- 
ly suffering  after  8  years  of  war.  "9  pounds  15  shillings  were  distributed 
among  some  of  the  poorer  members"  in  Bethania's  congregation. 
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How  alike  in  darkness  were  the  first  years  after  World  War  I  and 
those  after  World  War  II.  Bro.  Higgins  began  the  Memorabilia  for  1947 
with  a  quotation  from  Bro.  Grabs'  Memorabilia  for  1920,  reciting  the 
widespread  suffering  including  "The  pitiful  cries  of  millions"  of  starving 
children  in  Central  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  power  of  evil  in  Com- 
munism, unrest,  turbulence  and  lesser  wars.  Scarcely  a  word  needed  to 
be  changed  in  the  description. 

The  return  in  1948  from  the  far,  strange,  island  of  Leyte  of  the  body 
of  Corporal  J.  H.  Chadwick,  who  gave  his  life  that  those  who  lived  on 
might  live  free,  soberly  impressed  upon  Bethania  the  sacrifices  all  of  us 
must  be  ready  to  make. 

Since  then  the  world  has  suffered  continuous  unrest  and  almost  a 
score  of  so-called  little  wars.  Those  who  died  in  those  desolate,  cold 
mountains  of  Korea  or  in  the  torture  of  communist  prison  camps  would 
not  use  the  word  "little."  Today  in  the  spring  of  1959,  on  18  March,  as 
Bethania  opens  her  3-month  celebration  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  her 
stout  church  walls,  the  armed  camps  are  mightier  than  they  were  in  1909, 
when  the  Memorabilist  spoke  so  soberly  of  the  danger.  Whatever  we  do, 
the  armament  race  does  not  lessen.  Are  the  democracies  making  the  same 
mistake  they  made  fifty  years  ago  in  not  racing  hard  enough,  and  falling 
into  alternate  starts  and  stops  following  the  fiddler's  tune  as  Kruschev 
blows  hot  or  cold? 

A  Pastor  All  Her  Own 
Meanwhile  Bethania  has  continued  to  forge  the  future,  building  with 
faith  and  hope.  More  of  her  youth  participate  in  church  activities.  In 
1950  Bro.  Higgins  left  for  other  work  and  was  succeeded  by  another  fine 
pastor,  Richard  F.  Amos.  Under  him  Bethania  and  Olivet  experienced 
"large  and  rapid  growth  in  membership"  and  in  buildings.  In  1951,  Olivet 
celebrated  her  100th  anniversary  with  the  completion  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  splendid  Christian  Education  building.  With  equal  vigor,  Betha- 
nia built  one  of  the  finest  Christian  Education  buildings  of  Moravian 

churches  and  had  paid  off  much 
of  the  $65,000  cost  when  Bro. 
Amos  departed  for  another  call 
in  1953  (the  year  of  President 
Eisenhower's  installation,  sign- 
ing of  the  truce  in  Korea,  death 
of  Stalin,  and  riots  in  East  Ger- 
many). His  successor  was  the 
present  loved  pastor,  F.  Herbert 
Weber,  descendant  of  Christian 
Thomas  Pfohl,  who  for  so  long 
directed  Bethania's  destinies  in 
far-away  days. 

Spurred  on  by  his  inspiration,  his  kind  and  patient  but  strong  and 
Godly  leadership,  Bethania  has  made  large  strides.  These  have  shown  up 
in  material  ways  through  the  completion  of  payments  on  the  Christian 
Education  building  4  years  ahead  of  schedule  and  the  building  of  a 
long  needed  new  parsonage.  The  greater  imprint,  however,  is  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  congregation  and  the  souls  of  the  members. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival,  an  important  event  of  1955  that  brought 
Nation-wide  attention  was  the  festival  of  early  American  Moravian  Music 
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held  under  Dr.  Thor  Johnson  in  June  on  Salem  College  campus.  The 
highlight  of  the  occasion  was  early  American  music  located  in  Wacho- 
via's  archives.  "The  finest  sacred  music  in  colonial  America  was  com- 
posed in  the  Moravian  settlements  of  Bethabara,  Bethania  and  Salem." 
Some  of  the  outstanding  composers  served  Bethania  as  pastors:  Simon 
Peter,  Peter  Wolle  and  F.  F.  Hagen. 

In  this  same  year  1955,  for  the  first  time  since  well  before  the  Civil 
War,  Bethania  had  a  pastor  all  her  own.  As  each  congregation  grew,  it 
had  long  been  apparent  that  this  was  necessary.  Bro.  Alan  Barnes  be- 
came Olivet's  minister.  "Today  Olivet  has  a  fine  physical  plant  and  a  com- 
plete church  program  and  is  well  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  its  good 
opportunity  for  growth.  It  is  located  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Winston- 
Salem  and  the  city  is  growing  rapidly  in  that  direction.  It  is  the  oldest 
and  best  equipped  church  in  the  large  community  it  serves.  Close  ties 
still  unite  Olivet  and  Bethania  though  each  congregation  now  has  its  own 
pastor.  Both  unite  for  the  Easter  Sunrise  Service  at  Bethania  (the  oldest 
in  Wachovia)  and  each  congregation  supports  the  special  services  of  the 
other." 

1457-1957 

1955  was  significant  in  many  ways.  This  year  the  pastor  married 
one  of  Bethania's  dedicated  daughters  who  had  led  in  many  of  the 
church's  activities.  Now  together  the  two  served  Bethania  through  the 
stirring  experiences  of  the  preparatory  years  and  the  culminating  one  of 
the  500th  anniversary  in  1957.  "In  our  Province  any  review  of  this  500th 
anniversary  should  begin  with  the  inspiring  scene  on  March  3"  when 
8,000  people  crowded  into  the  Winston-Salem  Coliseum  "for  a  service  of 
worship  and  praise.  Caravans  of  cars  and  buses  bringing  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple came  in  from  Charlotte  and  Raleigh  and  Mt.  Airy  and  Mayodan  and 
other  churches  throughout  our  province.  It  was  a  fitting  way  to  give 
thanks  to  our  God  for  what  He  has  done  through  these  500  years."  Ladies 
from  Bethania  served  on  the  planning  committee  "and  quite  a  few  of  us 
sang  in  the  combined  choir  and  played  in  the  massed  band  of  500  pieces." 

"Outstanding  during  this  year  and  perhaps  of  greater  spiritual  im- 
portance than  anything  else  was  the  renewal  of  the  Hourly  Intercession 
in  our  Church.  Tonight  somewhere  in  the  world  someone  is  praying 
for  our  church.  Every  hour  since  this  year  began  365  days  ago  someone 
has  been  in  prayer  for  our  church.  Nothing  but  good  and  renewed  power 
can  result  from  this.  Never  has  this  pastor  witnessed  greater  enthusiasm 
or  finer  cooperation  in  this  church  than  was  evident  during  the  12-hour 
period  we  were  assigned  on  August  1  .  .  . 

"It  has  been  encouraging  to  see  the  increasing  interest  in  foreign 
missions  in  our  congregation.  Our  local  chapter  of  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  activity.  They  continue  the 
practice  of  holding  a  mission  service  on  the  first  Sunday  night  in  each 
month.  This  year  they  are  also  paying  the  salary  of  a  native  minister  in 
Nicaragua,  Nimrol  Toledo  by  name.  We  are  also  happy  to  report  that  sev- 
eral of  our  young  people  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for  serv- 
ice in  the  mission  field  .  .  . 

"Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  support  the  young  people  have 
given  to  the  work  of  their  church.  We  have  two  strong  youth  groups.  We 
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appreciate  the  work  of  their  officers  and  counselors."  The  work  of  these 
groups  was  important  in  helping  the  church  achieve  a  new  record  of 
attendance  at  services  like  that  of  Easter.  "Two  of  our  young  people 
were  elected  to  high  offices  in  the  Provincial  Young  People's  Organiza- 
tion. Don  Yarbrough  is  president  and  Rosie  Kimball  is  second  vice- 
president." 

In  this  year  that  man  launched  his  first  satellite  into  space,  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church  met  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  Dr. 
Walser  Allen,  descendant  of  one  of  Bethania's  first  settlers,  is  pastor.  It 
is  "the  first  time  this  world-wide  body  has  met  in  26  years  and  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  met  in  the  New  World.  There  we  found  that  our  Church, 
having  among  its  membership  peoples  of  the  black  and  brown  and  yellow 
and  red  and  white  races,  representing  at  least  15  different  countries  on 
5  continents,  and  speaking  many  different  languages,  is  yet  bound  to- 
gether by  cords  of  Christian  love  that  are  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
differences  and  barriers."  The  Synod  opened  on  the  August  festival 
birthday  of  the  renewed  Moravian  Church,  August  13,  1727,  when  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Germany  the  spirit  of  God  prevailed  to  unite  the  congre- 
gation and  "the  Lord  let  a  spirit  come  upon  us,  of  which  we  had  formerly 
known  nothing  ...  a  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
congregation."  It  was  its  Pentecost. 

After  the  Synod  the  foreign  delegates  came  to  Wachovia.  "On  Sun- 
day, September  15  one  of  the  foreign  delegates  occupied  every  pulpit  in 
our  Province.  It  was  our  high  privilege  to  have  Bishop  Johannes  Vogt  of 
Herrnhut,  Germany  as  our  preacher.  Who  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  mes- 
sage of  humility,  and  faith,  and  hope  preached  by  one  whose  Christian 
faith  has  been  tested  and  proved  living  under  the  tyranny  of  Soviet 
Communism?" 

This  year  Bethania  felt  close  to  two  important  beginnings  of  the 
Moravian  Church.  "The  Pastor  was  encouraged  at  the  evidence  of  interest 
in  the  wider  work  of  the  church  when  about  40  of  our  people  travelled  to 
Raleigh  in  March  for  the  opening  of  the  first  building  of  the  new  Mora- 
vian Church  there.  Our  band  played  for  the  service  and  the  combined 
band  that  was  present  was  directed  by  Bro.  Walter  Strupe." 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  1957  in  the  Southern  Province 
was  a  development  that  only  had  its  beginning  in  this  year.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  1957  Bro.  Christian  Weber  was  sent  to  Florida 
by  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  to  make  a  survey  of  the  prospects" 
for  expanding  work  into  this  growing  state.  This  able  and  dedicated 
young  minister,  brother  of  Bethania's  pastor,  brought  back  a  splendid 
report  showing  the  need,  the  promise,  and  the  great  efforts  that  would 
be  required  of  the  Province  to  fulfill  the  promise.  "As  a  result  Bro. 
Mervin  Weidner,  the  pioneer  of  Moravian  work  in  California,  was  called 
to  begin  the  work  in  Florida.  A  site  has  already  been  chosen  near  Fort 
Lauderdale."  By  1959,  moving  swiftly  and  to  the  point,  the  Province  had 
erected  an  outstanding  group  of  buildings  there,  and  the  Moravian 
Church  had  set  forth  again  on  a  new  path  in  its  long  service  to  man. 
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Chapter  V 
Bethania  s  Church  Yea?" 

Every  year  in  life  hurries  on  into  eternity  unique  from  preceding 
years  yet  clothed  with  similar  lights  and  shadows,  laughter  and  tears, 
despairs  and  yearning  aspirations.  All  are  enriched  and  blessed  by  a 
warm,  personal  church  year  that  can  reach  into  every  incident  of  life 
only  in  a  village  like  Bethania.  Man  can  live  with  God  anywhere;  but 
the  richness  of  community  belonging  comes  best  where  all  know  one 
another  almost  as  well  as  they  are  known  to  God.  So  they  that  dwell  in 
a  village  may  count  themselves  blessed  for  this  as  well  as  many  other 
reasons  that  bring  warmth  and  beauty  to  life. 

Each  church  year  seems  much  the  same.  Yet  the  changes  of  an  un- 
folding civilization  impose  changes  even  upon  a  church.  The  congrega- 
tion life  in  Bethania  in  1958-1959  has  marked  differences  over  that  in  Be- 
thania in  1859.  No  longer  is  it  a  community  largely  set  apart.  The  auto- 
mobile, hard  roads,  and  expansion  of  a  big  city  nearby  have  changed 
it  into  a  suburb  from  which  many  commute  to  work  in  Winston-Salem. 
The  fine  airport  nearby  has  removed  its  relative  isolation  of  position  so 
that  now  a  day's  journey  is  no  longer  thirty  miles  away,  but  points  as 
distant  as  California  or  even  across  the  Atlantic. 

These  changes  may  be  only  prelude  to  those  destined  for  2059.  There- 
fore, so  that  those  who  dwell  in  the  homes  near  this  stout  old  church 
may  have  better  understanding  of  how  their  forefathers  sought  God's 
direction  in  their  lives,  let  us  note  some  of  the  church  activities  that 
filled  the  year  preceding  Bethania's  joyous  anniversary  celebration  that 
opens  on  March  18  around  the  theme  of  "The  Church." 

The  First  Quarter  .  .  .  "To  Be  Prepared  For  Eternity" 

Following  the  celestial  services  ending  a  year,  January  and  February 
are  quieter  months.  Yet  this  is  only  relative.  The  Sunday  services  come 
as  usual.  And  the  week  nights  are  busy  with  much  more  than  the  mid- 
week service  (attended  by  too  few  in  these  days  of  many  distractions). 
Through  the  week  various  members  of  the  church  have  regular  meetings 
like  "Band  rehearsal",  "Youth  and  Senior  Choir  rehearsals",  "Men's  Class 
meeting",  "Christian  Education  Committee",  "F.  W.  Grabs  Class",  "Circle 
1"  and  "Circles  2,  3,  4,  and  5,"  "Lehman  Music  Guild,"  "Board  of  Trus- 
tees," "Board  of  Elders,"  "Pastor's   Instruction   Class." 

In  addition,  there  are  several  special  events  like  "Youth  Week"  and 
"Religious  Census"  that  tie  Bethania  not  only  to  the  Province  and  the 
Moravian  Church  in  America  but  also  to  the  world  wide  work  that  gives 
this  small,  mission-dedicated  church  an  influence  for  world  peace  and 
Christianity  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

This  month  Bethania  joins  in  the  drive  to  build  up  the  endowment  of 
Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary  that  trains  most  of  the  min- 
isters for  this  dedicated  church  at  home  and  for  many  of  its  far  ranging 
mission  fields. 

By  late  February  the  tempo  increases  with  a  new  and  stirring  theme. 
Into  the  year  of  golden  anniversaries  that  swell  like  music  (and  always 
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with  music)  begins  the  plans  for  the  sublime  Easter  Sunrise  Service.  The 
"Easter  Band"  rehearsals  begin.  The  "Planning  Committee  for  Easter 
Sunrise  Service"  meets.  These  and  other  arrangements  fill  the  village 
with  the  stir  and  music  of  anticipation.  As  Easter  nears,  "There  will  be 
a  WORKING  at  the  church,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  to  prepare  the 
grounds  for  EASTER.  The  help  of  ALL  ABLE  BODIED  MEN  will  be 
needed." 

The  next  day  is  glorious  Palm  Sunday,  8  new  members  enter  the 
church,  4  by  adult  baptism  and  4  by  transfer.  After  the  hymn  "Crown 
Him  With  Many  Crowns"  and  the  sermon  "A  King  Who  Disturbs,"  the 
congregation  marched  in  procession  to  the  churchyard  with  the  band 
playing: 

"When  Jesus  into  Salem  rode 
The  children  sang  around; 
For  joy  they  plucked  the  palms,  and  strewed 
Their  garments  on  the  ground." 

Each  day  of  the  week  that  follows  has  its  special  service  of  worship 
and  song,  as  in  Moravian  congregations  from  the  Arctic  to  the  tropics 
and  in  both  hemispheres.  Here  in  Bethania  it  is  like  the  early  days  when 
men  thought,  talked,  and  lived  their  faith  through  all  the  hours.  Frequent 
daily  prayers,  hymns,  and  community  worship  kept  religion  the  foremost 
force  in  life.  It  became  in  fact  the  river  of  life  on  which  all  other  activ- 
ity took  place  and  was  constantly  affected  by  it.  All  days  to  the  end 
of  this  brief  pilgrimage  sped  on  this  shining  stream  in  the  true  sense  of 
Comenius'  faith  that  "The  object  of  this  life  is  to  be  prepared  for  eter- 
nity. Unless  you  look  forward  to  this  you  lose  your  life  entirely." 

Late  in  the  week  Maundy  Thursday  Communion  greatly  works  to 
bring  the  congregation  into  a  spirit  of  readiness  for  Easter.  This  year  of 
1958  "Attendance  at  PASSION  WEEK  SERVICES  was  most  encourag- 
ing," showing  an  increase  of  10%.  "Attendance  at  the  Maundy  Thursday 
Communion  Service  was  141,  the  largest  attendance  on  record  for  this 
service,"  since  records  started  about  12  years  earlier. 

Good  Friday  and  Easter  Dawn 

Friday  afternoon  brings  the  Crucifixion  Service  and  that  evening  the 
deeply  moving  Good  Friday  Lovefeast.  Through  the  week,  in  addition 
to  the  WORKING  of  the  "able  bodied  men,"  young  and  old  have  busily 
refurbished  the  graves  of  those  dear  to  them.  Flowers  surround  the  flat 
stones.  All  day  Saturday,  especially,  families  come  and  go  decorating  the 
graves,  until  God's  Acre  is  alive  with  the  color  and  fragrance  of  flowers 
drenched  in  the  golden  light  of  spring,  and  remembering  those  who  have 
gone  home.  At  dusk  the  flowers  and  stones  glow  with  the  white  radiance 
of  newborn  souls. 

Few  if  any  in  the  Easter  band  get  any  sleep  that  night  and  many 
others  stay  awake  waiting  for  the  dawn.  At  two  o'clock  Easter  morning 
the  band  begins  its  tour  along  traditional  routes,  playing  traditional  be- 
loved tunes.  These  are  nights  that  cling  in  the  heart  as  long  as  life 
lasts  whether  one  marches  in  the  band  or  awakens  to  the  celestial  har- 
mony. An  Easter  moon  may  flood  earth  with  magic,  covering  all  things 
with  a  mantle  of  mystery  and  golden  wonder.  A  thread  of  music  as  if 
spun  from  the  moonlight  wings  out  over  the  sleeping  village.  There  is 
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a  soft  shuffle  of  feet.  Horns  strike  sparks  of  silver  in  the  moonlight.  The 
thread  of  song  surges  into  a  silver  stream  as  the  band  begins  a  chorale  so 
rich,  so  vibrant,  so  thrilling  that  only  divine  fire  could  have  inspired  it: 

"Awake  .  .  .  rejoice  .  .  .  rejoice  .  .  . 
The  Lord  is  Risen  ..." 

"The  Saviour  lives  no  more  to  die; 
He  lives,  the  Lord  enthroned  on  high; 
He  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave; 
He  lives,  eternally  to  save. 

With  cheerful  hope  your  hearts  revive, 
For  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  yet  alive." 

For  two  hours  the  band  plays.  Then  as  all  the  village  stirs  with  prep- 
arations they  and  the  ushers  for  the  dawn  service  gather  at  the  church 
for  breakfast.  Soon  the  families  begin  to  gather  for  the  Sunrise  Service 
that  has  been  held  on  God's  Acre  for  nearly  two  centuries  so  that  the 
very  earth  and  stones  are  filled  with  memories  of  glowing  dawns  of 
song.  As  dawn  comes  the  service  begins,  one  of  harmony  and  radiant 
faith  in  the  resurrection.  Out  of  the  shadows  the  congregation  sings 
to  the  paling  east: 

"Joyful  we  with  one  accord 
Hail  thee  as  our  risen  Lord." 

Peace  .  .  .  hope  .  .  .  faith  —  these  are  the  fabric  of  the  service.  All 
parts  of  it  there  under  the  illumined  dome  of  heaven  are  simple,  peace- 
ful, genuine.  The  sincerity  of  unquestioning  faith  fills  Easter  dawn  with 
a  majesty  seldom  met  in  life.  It  is  a  majesty  born  of  the  tide  of  faith 
that  has  been  sweeping  the  village  through  the  week  of  services  but  has 
its  springs  in  far-off  beginnings:  the  dangers  of  the  frontier  in  Wacho- 
via two  hundred  years  ago,  the  persecutions  in  Bohemia  centuries  be- 
fore then,  the  empty  tomb  in  Judea  in  that  first  radiant  dawn  of  death 
overcome. 

Near  the  close  of  the  service,  as  the  sun  strikes  fire  on  the  eastern 
hills,  the  liturgy  throbs  with  the  sublime  promise: 

"He  was  dead,  and  behold,  He  is  alive  forevermore; 
And  he  that  believeth  in  Him,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live  ..." 

Many   Other   Activities 

In  these  stirring  busy  weeks  before  Easter,  the  congregation  has 
time  for  many  other  activities  besides  preparing  for  this  sublime  event. 
The  groups  mentioned  for  January  and  February  continued  their  meet- 
ings. In  addition  the  Church  year  brought  other  regular  events  like 
"The  Day  of  Prayer,"  held  in  turn  in  various  churches  of  the  Province; 
"Fellowship  Supper;"  "Youth  Fellowship  Supper;"  "Board  of  Elders;" 
"Mamie  A.  Kapp  Philathea  Class;"  "Church  School  Workers  Conference;" 
"General  meeting  of  the  Women  of  the  Church." 

Intermingled  with  all  these  we  find  strong  emphasis  on  youth  ac- 
tivity. Moravians  have  ever  faced  forward.  Besides  the  various  Youth 
Choirs,  fellowship  and  regular  supper  meetings,  the  calendar  announces 
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special  ones  like  "Barbecue  Supper  sponsored  by  Young  Adult  Class." 
Similar  joint  suppers  and  rallies  come  during  the  year  at  Bethania  and 
other  churches.  In  February  the  "Cub  Scout  Organizing  Committee" 
meets,  beginning  a  series  of  committee  and  parents  meetings  that  climax 
with  the  formation  of  this  worthwhile  organization  in  Bethania  and  the 
presentation  of  the  charter  at  the  Sunday  service,  25  May. 

The  Moravian  College  campaign  went  over  the  top  in  the  Southern 
Province,  with  Bethania  doing  her  share.  Bethania's  Bi-centennial  Com- 
mittee started  its  fifth  year  of  preparations  for  that  important  anniver- 
sary and  held  several  pre-Easter  meetings.  For  a  fortnight  the  pastor 
held  instruction  and  report  meetings  for  workers  in  the  "United  Morav- 
ian Visitation  Evangelism  Campaign."  A  supper  meeting  at  Ardmore 
brought  together  all  the  workers  in  the  Province.  Then  through  the 
week  of  16-21  March  the  workers  conducted  their  visits  so  effectively 
that  they  "brought  280  new  members  into  our  churches."  Contrary  to 
expectation  (at  least  of  this  writer)  the  men  from  Bethania  who  partic- 
ipated as  workers  outnumbered  the  women. 

In  this  same  busy  period  the  church  calendar  is  crowded  with  one 
of  the  Moravian  Church's  deepest  devotions  —  mission  service.  The 
Bethania  chapter  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  undertakes  to  get 
children's  books  for  a  Moravian  Church  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  chapter  meets  on  various  matters  including  prep- 
arations for  a  Regional  Missionary  Lovefeast.  This  took  place  at  Betha- 
nia on  9  March  with  "a  combined  choir  of  singers  from  the  8  participat- 
ing churches  and  a  combined  band"  filling  the  services  with  harmony. 
The  participating  churches  included  several  of  Bethania's  children  or 
charges  of  her  pastors  over  the  past  hundred  years:  Olivet,  King,  Mizpah, 
Messiah,  Rural  Hall,  Wachovia  Arbor,  Bethabara,  Bethania.  Rev.  How- 
ard Housman,  Moravian  missionary  in  Honduras,  spoke  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Foreign  Missions,"  a  subject  that  has  stirred  the  Renewed  Uni- 
tas  Fratrum  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  1000  years. 

Spring  and  Summer  .  .  .  "The  Song  and  Wonder  of  the   Church  Year" 

Although  lacking  the  crowded  Easter  preparations,  the  spring  and 
summer  months  nevertheless  run  their  lovely  course,  busy  with  the  song 
and  wonder  of  the  Church  Year.  The  regular  services  and  meetings  we 
have  listed  continue.  In  addition,  to  help  bring  members  close  to  God 
by  frequent  service  in  his  work  we  find  added:  "Christian  Family  Sun- 
day with  Holy  Communion;"  Missionary  Lovefeast  with  offering  going 
to  "the  support  of  our  native  minister  in  Nicaragua,  Nimrol  Toledo," 
whose  salary  is  underwritten  by  Bethania.  "The  Women  of  the  Church 
continue  their  support  of  an  orphan,  Mike  Woolin,  at  the  Children's 
Home  in  Alaska  .  .  .  Other  mission  projects  supported  by  the  church 
have  been  a  contribution  toward  the  new  church  in  Bethel,  Alaska,  gifts 
of  scholarships  in  Moravian  schools  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  .  .  ." 

A  workshop  begins  for  "Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  teachers,"  and  a 
"Provincial  Workshop  for  the  Women  of  the  Church"  at  Fairview  where 
the  father  of  Bethania's  pastor  wrought  strong  works  for  the  Lord  and 
where  F.  Herbert  Weber  was  ordained. 

Another  significant  event  in  our  congregation  family  was  the  pro- 
gram of  Finance  Evangelism  carried  out   in   the  month   of  May.   This 
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brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  claims  of  Christian  Stewardship  in  a 
more  vivid  way  than  we  had  ever  had  it  presented  before.  Not  only  was 
our  level  of  giving  raised,  but  the  spiritual  life  of  our  congregation  was 
strengthened  and  improved  because  of  it.  Many  of  us  have  learned  the 
joy  of  sacrificial  giving  and  we  have  gained  a  new  understanding  of  the 
Christian  life."  Under  the  committee  chairman,  Irvin  Leinbach,  "More 
than  27  members  worked  hard  in  this  effort  .  .  .  Our  budget  has  been 
unified  and  consolidated  more  completely  than  ever  before  and  ...  in- 
creased from  $14,000  to  $21,000.  Our  mission  giving  through  the  budget 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  Though  we  are  still  far  from  our  goal,  we 
have  made  a  real  beginning  toward  our  goal  of  giving  as  much  for  others 
as  we  keep  for  ourselves." 

Special  programs  and  events  continued  to  be  arranged  for  youth. 
"We  offer  our  BEST  WISHES  to  our  members  who  will  be  graduating 
from  high  school  this  week  as  they  enter  on  this  new  phase  of  life." 
Graduates  are  "Wilma  Canter,  Ann  Shouse,  Rosie  Kimball,  Linda  Harp, 
Edith  Patterson,  Bill  Hunter,  Don  Yarbrough  and  Sylvia  Smith." 

Starting  in  June  and  continuing  through  August,  the  Moravian 
Church  ran  a  series  of  camps  for  youths  ranging  to  young  adults  in  7 
different  locations  from  Alberta,  Canada,  to  North  Carolina.  Bethania's 
calendar  for  18  May  comments  on  the  eagerness  with  which  the  youth 
await  these.  This  is  gratifying,  for  we  look  "to  our  camps  to  provide: 

"a.  an  experience  of  Christian  living  that  will  bring  better  under- 
standing" of  Christian  principles  and  teachings  as  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
"b.  time  for  contemplation  not  always  possible"  at  home, 
"c.  opportunity  for  campers  to  learn  to  worship  God  in  new  ways 
in  the  outdoors. 

"d.  help  in  coming  to  better  understand  God  and  his  purposes" 
through  nature  .  .  . 

"g.  experiences  for  developing  genuine  Christian  fellowship  ..." 
"A  Church  That  Looks  to  the  Future" 

In  June  came  Bethania's  special  festal  anniversary  "June  Feast  and 
Homecoming."  As  Bethania  celebrates  her  long  past  and  girds  for  tomor- 
row, she  reaches  the  bi-centennial  climax  on  14  June,  1959,  in  the  June 
Feast  built  around  the  theme  "A  Church  That  Looks  to  the  Future." 
The  crowds  that  gather  that  day  may  see  her  not  greatly  changed  from 
the  impression  she  gave  another  visitor*  at  the  June  Feast  nearly  40 
years  ago:  "It  is  pleasant  to  go  to  this  venerable  place  just  as  the  wheat 
is  beginning  to  be  harvested.  The  grain  stands  golden  in  the  fields  every- 
where. A  few  sheaves  have  already  been  gathered;  but  the  full  harvest  is 
going  to  begin  on  the  next  day.  We  have  never  known  in  our  40  years 
a  change  in  this  programme  for  God's  harvest  gift. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  come  in  sight  of  the  village,  as  we  pass  through 
the  forest-gate  into  the  wide  and  fertile  bottom,  and  see  the  houses 
grouped  in  this  rural  beauty,  around  the  ancient  church  spire,  and  prob- 
ably we  hear  the  distinct  sound  of  the  good  old  Moravian  chorales,  borne 
through  the  Sabbath  stillness  resting  on  field  and  meadow. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  interest  the  whole  community  of  Betha- 
nia takes  in  its  Anniversary  occasion.  The  hospitable  porches  are  filled 
*Probably  Bishop  Edward  Rondthaler 
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with  children  and  grown  people,  gathered  from  many  a  farm;  coming 
from  distant  places  ...  to  enjoy  a  feast  which,  for  many,  is  a  return  to 
their  ancestral  home. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  mingle  in  the  picnic  groups,  between  services 
where  friends  delight  to  see  each  other,  perhaps  after  a  long  separation. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  sweetly  charged  with  friendliness. 

"The  services  are  full  and  cordial;  the  Anniversary  discourse  at  11:00 
a.m.,  the  Lovefeast,  early  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  Holy  Communion. 
We  have  never  known  a  pastor  of  Bethania  who  was  not  a  cordial  man, 
and  the  present  minister,  Rev.  F.  W.  Grabs,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Bethania,  162  years  ago,  is  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  good  old  place.  It  may  be  a  small  and  retired 
community,  but  there  is  an  old-time  refinement  about  it  which  does 
the  stranger's  heart  good. 

"Whoever  has  not  been  at  Bethania's  'June  Feast'  does  not  quite 
know  the  spirit  of  the  Wachovia  Province  ..." 

This  month  of  honeysuckle  and  roses  Bethania's  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  proved  very  successful.  While  the  pastor  was  away,  "Our 
GUEST  PREACHER  today  is  Mr.  Bruce  Weber,  a  senior  in  our  Sem- 
inary and  brother  of  the  pastor." 

A  long  looked-for  event  of  the  summer,  especially  for  children,  was 
the  Church  School  picnic  filled  with  games,  laughter  and  the  food  for 
which  Bethania  is  famous. 

Another  historic  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Moravian  Church 
was  the  HOURLY  INTERCESSION  in  which  Bethania  participated  again 
from  midnight  to  noon  at  the  end  of  July.  As  the  pastor  wrote  "This 
can  be  one  of  the  richest  spiritual  experiences  of  your  entire  life." 

The  next  month  brought  the  August  Feast  of  worship  and  music. 
"The  attendance  .  .  .  was  the  largest  attendance  at  our  August  13  love- 
feast  in  five  years." 

The  Year  Hurries  On 

The  summer  over  September  became  busy  with  school  and  church 
instruction  plans.  On  7  September  "The  Liturgy  for  School  and  Colleges 
is  being  used  because  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  our  schools  reopen  . . . 
several  of  our  young  people  will  leave  for  college  this  week."  There  is 
the  Church  School  Worker's  conference  and  the  Church  School  Coun- 
cil. On  16  September  comes  the  "Cup  of  Covenant  Service  for  ministers 
of  the  Province  and  their  wives  at  Bethania." 

In  September  the  Pastor  somehow  stretches  his  24-hour  day  to  36. 
Despite  other  pressing  duties,  for  many  weeks  he  labored  in  Wachovia 
Archives  researching  for  information  on  Bethania's  past  without  which 
this  author  could  not  have  compiled  this  account. 

The  month  ends  with  Bethania's  lovefeast  especially  for  children. 
It  was  held  in  the  evening  after  Rally  Day  at  which  "A  new  CHURCH 
SCHOOL  attendance  record  of  197  was  set."  It  was  held  early,  of  course, 
for  the  children,  but  perhaps  also  for  the  same  reason  the  diarist  noted 
in  Bethania  before  the  American  Revolution:  "At  eight  o'clock  there 
was  Singstunde,  which  will  in  future  be  held  at  this  hour,  for  the  sake 
of  the  elderly  Brethren  who  are  tired  from  the  day's  work  and  cannot 
keep  awake  till  nine  o'clock." 
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Interest  mounts  in  the  large  Moravian  Camp  developing  in  the  high 
Blue  Ridge  where  the  work  with  youth  may  grow  even  faster  and  the 
presence  of  God  be  closer  on  the  mountain  top  near  the  stars,  surely  a 
blessing  in  this  era  of  distractions  of  movies,  radio  and  television.  On 
5  October  the  pastor  and  about  80  members  visited  the  site.  "We  were 
able  to  take  the  band  along  to  provide  instrumental  music  for  the  Vesper 
Service.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  highest  place  at  which  the  Bethania 
band  has  ever  played." 

Wherever  they  go,  music  goes  with  them!  It  is  a  rich  part  of  Moravi- 
an heritage.  They  had  their  first  hymnal  book  four  and  a  half  centuries 
ago.  The  earliest  records  of  their  settlement  in  North  Carolina  recount 
the  singing  of  an  arrival  hymn  on  a  cold  late  November  day  in  1753: 

"We  hold  arrival  Lovefeast  here, 

In  Carolina  land, 
A  Company  of  Brethren  true, 

A  little  Pilgrim  Band, 
Called  by  the  Lord  to  be  of  those 

Who  through  the  whole  world  go, 
To  bear  him  witness  everywhere, 

And  naught  but  Jesus  know." 

Ancestors  of  residents  of  Bethania  today  were  in  this  group.  Soon 
these  men  fashioned  a  trumpet  out  of  wood  for  an  instrument  to  accom- 
pany their  singing.  Not  long  after  being  settled,  Bethania  had  her  own 
band.  She  has  produced  many  splendid  musicians.  Her  band  and  choirs, 
in  recent  years  under  Howard  Conrad,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Butner,  and  W.  T. 
Strupe,  have  played  a  large  part  in  all  combined  Moravian  music  groups 
of  the  area  as  they  will  again  in  the  1959  Moravian  Music  Festival  and 
Seminar  in  June.  A  description  of  Bethania's  musical  heritage  is  ably 
told  elsewhere  in  this  book  by  Howard  Conrad,  who  has  done  much  to 
shape  it. 

Christmas  —  Stars  in   Bethany 

In  October  the  pastor  began  his  sixth  year  of  service  in  Bethania,  of 
blessed  service  and  ever-increasing  activity,  if  that  be  possible,  as  the 
days  hurried  on  towards  Bethania's  bicentennial.  We  will  mention  only 
a  few  more  of  them.  The  regular  activities  of  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year  again  fill  these  days.  Brightly  woven  through  them  are  the 
Thanksgiving  services.  Then  comes  the  golden  month  of  the  year — De- 
cember, with  its  pageant  of  services,  its  celestial  devotions  of  song  begin- 
ning with  The  Messiah  the  first  of  the  month  in  some  neighboring  con- 
gregations. The  days  stir  with  many  Christmas  plans  from  music  to 
pageants  to  decorations,  such  as  the  "General  meeting  of  the  Women  of 
the  Church  with  pot-luck  supper,  followed  by  candle  trimming." 

The  hours  seem  too  few  for  all  the  arrangements:  putting  decorations 
in  place,  practicing,  dress  rehearsals.  Then  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber comes  the  excitement  of  the  Christmas  pageant  and  now  in  swift 
succession  of  delights  the  choir  and  class  Christmas  parties,  the  church 
school  Christmas  program,  the  inspiring  sermon,  "The  King  is  here,"  the 
caroling  and  heavenly  hymns  through  the  cold,  crisp  nights.  Bringing  all 
this  to  a  peak  of  beauty  and  wonder  and  reverence  are  the  glowing 
Christmas  Eve  afternoon  and  evening  candle  services.  These  forever  after 
are  stars  to  bring  hearts  back  to  Bethany. 
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Bethania  ends  the  year  and  begins  the  new  with  hours  of  song  and 
worship.  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  comes  the  final  lovefeast 
of  the  many  that  bless  the  year  and  bring  men  closer  to  the  harmony 
they  seek  and  never  find.  The  Memorabilia  service  follows,  traditionally 
recalling  world,  national,  and  local  events  against  the  tapestry  of  the 
soul  and  God's  work  in  the  church — Bethania's  pastor  mentions  such 
things  of  1958  as  the  transmission  of  President  Eisenhower's  voice  from  a 
satellite  out  in  space,  Gen.  DeGaulle's  return  to  power,  American  sub- 
marine sailors  worshipping  "God  in  a  divine  service  under  the  ice  at  the 
top  of  the  world,  Alaska  the  49th  state,  the  communist  threat  to  the  Free 
World  at  Quemoy  and,  as  the  year  ends,  at  Berlin. 

A  recess  and  Social  Hour  follow  the  Memorabilia;  then  the  congre- 
gation assembles  for  the  dying  minutes  of  the  year  in  the  Watchnight 
Service.  There  they  watch  the  Old  Year  go  and  the  New  arrive  in  the 
knowledge  that  "Unless  the  Lord  watch  the  city,  the  watchman  watcheth 
but  in  vain." 

1959  will  have  most  of  the  activities  that  kept  Bethania  united  in 
service  to  God  in  1958;  and  to  them  will  be  added  the  three-month 
Bicentennial  filled  with  special  events,  including  8  services  built  around 
the  church  and  a  June  drama  by  Dr.  Kermit  Hunter  depicting  the  story 
of  Bethania.  The  Bicentennial  opens  with  a  three-and-a-half-hour  prayer 
watch  on  March  18,  climaxed  by  a  midnight  Communion  Service.  This 
first  of  8  special  services  through  these  months  is  entitled  "A  Church 
That  Prays." 

The  second  service,  on  Palm  Sunday,  is  "A  Church  That  Remem- 
bers." Bishop  Pfohl,  descended  from  two  of  Bethania's  ministers,  will 
be  with  Bethania  again.  "Under  the  leadership  of  his  great  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Christian  Thomas  Pfohl,  the  present  church  building  was  erect- 
ed and  opened  for  use  during  the  50th  anniversary  .  .  .  While  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Jacob  Siewers,  was  pastor  the  congregation  celebrated 
its  100th  birthday."  At  the  150th  anniversary  he  himself  spoke  with 
words  of  fire. 

"I   Will  Fear  No  Evil" 

So  do  the  services  continue,  and  thus  is  the  magic  of  the  church 
interwoven  through  the  lives  of  those  in  Bethania  in  1958-1959.  What 
will  be  the  record  a  century  from  now? 

The  years  are  like  waves  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  horizon  that 
surrounds  a  ship  on  the  sea.  Sometimes  they  caress;  sometimes  they 
beat  in  wild  turbulence  through  which  it  seems  nothing  can  survive — 
and  ever  the  sea  opens  beyond.  As  our  horizons  recede  into  tomorrow, 
will  the  years  bring  peace  or  war? 

In  these  grave  days  it  seems  more  than  possible  that  as  in  all  other 
Bethania  major  anniversaries  world  upheavals  lie  ahead.  We  pray  they 
do  not  bring  atomic  war.  But  we  do  know  that  giants  will  stride  across 
our  future:  scientific  and  technological  explosive  changes,  measureless 
revolutions,  vast  world  forces  for  good  or  evil.  Finite  man  daily  gains 
more  of  the  power  of  the  infinite — though  he  is  but  a  tiny  grain  of  sand 
on  the  verge  of  the  sea  of  Beyond  that  may  encompass  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  populated  planets.  Looking  into  space,  he  may  wing  out  into  in- 
finity and  gain  a  spur  to  his  energies  and  dreams  far  beyond  that  bring- 
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ing  about  the  flowering  of  his  powers  in  the  New  World  of  America's 
beginning.  He  could  not  avoid  war  then;  can  he  now? 

We  can  not  know.  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  hopes  of  Bethania's 
bicentennial  committee,  multipled  through  the  world:  "The  committee 
is  also  anxious  that  this  observance  shall  bring  new  vitality,  and  vision, 
and  progress  in  the  life  of  our  congregation.  We  even  dare  to  hope  and 
pray  for  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  congregation." 

Bethania  can  only  face  one  way,  forward.  She  and  America  can 
only  move  through  the  giant  shadows  with  courage — and  with  the  faith 
of  those  who  came  to  dwell  in  Bethania's  first  cabin  in  the  wilderness 
and  read  believingly  in  the  text  for  the  day  "I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me." 

—  The  End  — 


Ministers  of  Bethania 


John  David  Bishop  1760-1763 

L.  G.   Bachhof  1761-1770 

John  J.  Ernst  1770-1784 

Valentin   Beck . 1784-1791 

Simon  Peter  1791-1802 

Christian  Thomas  Pfohl  1802-1823 

J.  P.  Kluge,  assistant  1813-1819 

Peter  Wolle,  assistant  1819-1822 

Charles  A.  Van  Vleck  1822-1826 

J.   C.   Jacobson   1826-1834 

G.  F.  Bahnson  1834-1838 

Julius  T.  Beckler  ...1838-1844 

F.  F.  Hagen  1844-1851 

M.   E.   Grunert   1851-1857 

Jacob  Siewers  1857-1865 

C.  L.   Rights  1865-1873 

E.  P.  Greider 1873-1877 

R.  P.  Leinbach 1877-1892 

Edward   S.   Crosland   1892-1901 

F.  W.  Grabs  1901-1941 

George  G.  Higgins  1941-1950 

Richard  F.  Amos  1950-1953 

F.  Herbert  Weber  1953- 
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Calendar  of  the  Bicentennial  Observance 

(MARCH-JUNE,  1959) 
Theme:  "THE  CHURCH" 

A  CHURCH  THAT  PRAYS 

March   18 
8:30-11:30  p.m.  —  Prayer  Watch 
11:30  p.m.  —  Midnight  Communion  Service 

A  CHURCH  THAT  REMEMBERS 

March  22    (Palm  Sunday) 

1 1  :00  a.m.  —  Service  of  Praise  and   Thanksgiving  and   reception   of  new 

members.  Sermon  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl. 

A   CHURCH  THAT  WORSHIPS  A   RISEN  LORD 
March  29 
5:45  a.m.  —  Easter  Sunrise  Service 

A  MISSION-MINDED  CHURCH 
April  5 
7:4-5  p.m.  —  Missionary  Lovefeast.  Address  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Gray, 
director  of  the  Instituto  Biblico,  Bilwaskarma,   Nicaragua. 

A  BIBLE-CENTERED  CHURCH 
April  26-29 
Bicentennial   Preaching  Mission.    Messages   by    Dr.   James   J.    Heller,    Pro- 
fessor   of    Biblical    Theology,    Moravian    Theological    Seminary, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

A   CHURCH  THAT  HONORS  CHRIST  IN  THE  HOME 

May  10 
1 1  :00  a.m.  —  Christian  Family  Communion 

A  CHURCH  THAT  SINGS 
May  17 
7:45  p.m.  —  Service  of  Music 

Order  of  Service 
Organ   Prelude  —  "Toccata"  Rogers 

Congregation  Hymn 

"Come  Let  Us  Raise  Triumphant  Songs"     Mary  Borhek  Lenius  (1954) 

Prayer 

Scripture  —  Psalm   150 

Choir  Anthems  —  "Festival  Te  Deum"  Dudley  Buck 

"Hozv  Lovely  Is  Thy  Dxvelling  Place"  Johannes  Brahms 

From  "Requiem" 

"0  The  Blessedness  Is  Great"  Bechler 

(The  Youth  Choir) 
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Congregation  Hymn 

"Thy  Majesty,  How  Vast  It  Is"  Grimm's  Choral  Buch  (1755) 

Early  Moravian  Anthems 

"For  Me,  O  Lord  My  God"  Peter  Wolle 

"Thou  Lord,  Art  Our  Shepherd"  Christian  Gregor 

"It  Is  A  Precious  Thing"  Johann   Friedrich   Peter 

Congregation   Hymn 

"Church  Rejoice"  Georg  Josephi  (1668) 

Choir  Anthems  —  "Gloria  In  Excelsis"  Mozart 

"Twelfth  Mass" 
Three  Moravian  Chorales  John  Antes 

1.  "What  Splendid  Rays  of  Truth  and  Grace" 

2.  "Precious  Name  of  Jesus" 

3.  "In  Joyful  Hymns  of  Praise" 

(The  Youth   Choir) 
Congregation  Hymn 

"Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand"    Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  (1867) 
Choir  Anthem 

"Hallelujah   Chorus"  from   "The  Messiah"  Handel 

(Congregation  Standing) 
Benediction  Moravian  Amen 

Postlude  —  "Grand  Triumphal  Chorus"  Guilmant 

Tunes    Played    by    Church  Band    Prior  to    Service 

"Sleepers  Wake"                  (230A)  "Hagen"  (310B) 

"Lindsey  House"                  (59oA)  "Stoltz"  (161) 

"Worship"                               (159A)  "Grabs"  (32) 

"Seraphim"                             (249A)  "Bethania"  051) 

(225A)  "Lenius" 

"Bechler"  (159D) 

A   CHURCH  THAT  LOOKS   TO    THE  FUTURE 

June   14 
11:00  a.m.  —  Anniversary   Communion   Service.   The   Right   Rev.   J.    Ken- 
neth  Pfohl,  Presiding. 

12:45  p.m.  —  Picnic  Lunch 

2:30  p.m.  —  Anniversary  Lovefeast  with  Address  by  Dr.  R.  Gordon 
Spaugh,  President  of  the  Provincial  Elder's  Conference  of  the 
Southern  Province  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America. 

ADDITIONAL  FEATURES 
June   20-21 
8:30  p.m.  —  Presentation  of  the  outdoor  play  "The  Home  Road"  written 
by  Dr.  Kermit  Hunter. 

June  28 
11:00   a.m.  —  A   program  of   Early   American    Moravian    Music   was   pre- 
sented by  sections  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  from  the  Moravian 
Music  Festival  under  the  direction  of  Dr.   Thor  Johnson. 
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Education  in  Bethania 

By  The  REV.  GEORGE  G.  HIGGINS,  D.D. 

A  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Winston-Salem  and  For- 
syth County,  prepared  in  1956,  states  that  "the  roots  of  public  education 
are  bedded  deeply  in  early  Moravian  History.  The  first  Moravian  school 
was  established  at  Bethania." 

By  this  statement  allusion  is  made  to  the  debt  which  the  entire 
county  owes  to  Bethania  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  First  School 

Bethabara  was  settled  in  1753,  six  years  before  the  first  families 
moved  to  Bethania.  During  those  first  six  years  a  school  at  Bethabara 
had  not  been  necessary  since  the  married  couples  that  settled  there  had 
left  their  children  behind  in  schools  and  nurseries  in  Pennsylvania. 

Bethania  was  settled  partly  by  neighboring  families  with  young 
children.  One  of  the  first  concerns  of  these  families  was  a  school  in  order 
that  the  education  of  these  children  would  not  be  further  neglected. 
How  quickly  this  need  was  met  is  shown  by  entries  in  the  historical 
records  of  Wachovia.  One  entry  for  the  year  1761  states,  "In  March  Br. 
Bachhof  moved  to  Bethania  as  Reader  and  school  master."  The  Memor- 
abilia of  1762  records  the  further  fact  that  "Br.  and  Sr.  Bachhof  have 
taken  charge  of  the  children  in  Bethania." 

Ludolph  Bachhof  thus  became  the  first  teacher  in  the  first  school 
in  what  is  now  Forsyth  County. 

The  First  Teacher 

Ludolph  Gottlieb  Bachhof  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  In  1755  he 
was  made  diarist  and  assistant  Reader  for  the  church  services  at  Bethab- 
ara. Br.  Bachhof  had  come  to  Wachovia  as  a  "single  brother"  but 
during  his  second  summer  in  Bethania  he  was  married  to  the  Widow 
Rosina  Biefel  who  assisted  him  thereafter  faithfully  in  his  work  as 
pastor  and  teacher. 

Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  Br.  Bachhof  represents  the  school 
teacher  at  work  in  the  early  Moravian  settlement.  Although  the  scholars 
were  very  young  the  schools  were  well  attended.  The  courses  of  study 
were  concerned  primarily  with  simple  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  After  the  lessons  were  done  Br.  Bachhof  taught  the  children 
Bible  verses  and  told  them  Bible  stories.  He  taught  them  the  words  of 
the  hymns,  and  also  how  to  sing  them.  He  made  full  use  of  the  few 
Bible  pictures  which  he  possessed. 

Glimpses  of  the  schools  indicate  that  Br.  Bachhof  had  a  warm, 
friendly  personality  that  appealed  to  children.  He  made  a  special  event, 
for  example,  of  each  birthday  among  the  little  scholars. 

The  first  teacher  in  the  first  school  at  Bethania  was  not  a  trained 
theologian.  In  the  church  he  was  a  Reader  or  what  we  would  call  a  lay- 
pastor.  He  was  first  of  all  a  teacher.  In  1773,  only  three  years  before  his 
death,  he  and  Br.  John  Ernst,  who  succeeded  him  as  teacher  at  Bethan- 
ia, were  ordained  as  deacons.  To  him  goes  the  distinction  of  being  not 
only  the  first  teacher,  but  the  first  man  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  Southern  Province. 
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Boarding    Students 

From  the  beginning  until  the  closing  of  the  Bethania  school  in  1924, 
many  families  in  surrounding  areas  brought  their  children  here  to  live 
in  the  homes  of  the  community  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  an  education.  The  first  of  these  was  Adam  Spach  of 
Friedberg  who  in  1764  brought  a  son  to  stay  in  the  home  of  Michael 
Ranke  and  study  in  Br.  Bachhof's  school.  A  year  later  he  came  bringing 
a  daughter  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  whose  ages  were  nine  and  six. 

Able  Teachers 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Rights  in  "Forsyth,  a  County  on  the  March"  writes: 
"Bethania  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  cultural  advantages.  Education 
has  been  well  supported  and  the  community  has  been  served  by  able 
teachers."  Among  these  able  teachers  should  be  mentioned  the  name  of 
Br.  Peter  Wolle  who  served  as  the  assistant  pastor  from  1819  to  1822.  Br. 
Wolle  was  an  unusually  gifted  musician  and  he  gave  music  lessons  to  a 
number  of  promising  young  people.  Through  this  training  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  high  musical  culture  that  has  marked  the  life  of  Be- 
thania down  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  early  years  the  teachers  were  the  pastors,  but  in  time  as  the 
congregation  grew  this  was  changed. 

In  1828  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Gage,  who  had  been  educated 
as  a  doctor,  came  as  teacher.  In  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  had  eight 
scholars  and  he  was  paid  $1.00  each  per  month.  His  salary  was  supple- 
mented by  the  agreement  that  he  receive  free  washing  and  board  among 
the  families  of  his  students. 

For  the  first  seventy  years  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  Bethania  school 
were  men  except  as  the  pastor's  wife  assisted.  In  1833  the  first  woman 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school.  She  was  Sr.  Johanna  Elizabeth 
Oehman  who  before  her  marriage  had  been  a  teacher  in  Salem  Academy. 

The  pastor  of  that  period,  Br.  John  C.  Jacobson,  notes  in  1834  after 
a  visit  to  the  school  that  "the  ignorance  of  the  children  is  extensive. 
James  Grabs  did  not  know  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

First  County  Superintendent 

In  the  162-year  history  of  the  Bethania  school  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  capable  teachers  was  Prof.  Albert  I.  Butner.  Prof.  Butner  as  a  child 
was  a  student  in  the  school  at  Bethania  and  later  at  the  Boys'  School  in 
Salem.  The  Diary  of  Salem  for  1835  notes  his  leaving  for  study  at  Naz- 
areth Hall.  After  graduating  from  Nazareth  Hall,  Prof.  Butner  taught 
for  a  number  of  years  in  various  localities  before  coming  back  to  his 
native  village  in  1873.  During  the  next  thirty  years  he  developed  the 
Bethania  School  until  it  became  known  and  respected  for  its  high  stand- 
ards of  work. 

Prof.  Butner  was  a  classical  scholar  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  education.  In  his  school  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
fundamentals  of  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  In  addition,  there  were 
courses  in  Latin,  German,  advanced  mathematics  and  appreciation  of 
literature. 

These  years  from  1873  to  1903  saw  the  rapid  development  of  public 
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Professor  Butner  and  some   students 

schools  in  Forsyth  County.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Bethania  school, 
sponsored  for  so  long  by  the  church,  should  become  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  It  was  likewise  only  natural  that,  when  the  need  arose  in 
1885  for  a  first  Superintendent  of  the  Forsyth  County  Schools,  Prof. 
Butner  should  be  chosen  for  this  post. 

The  High   School 

The  last  of  the  "able  teachers"  to  serve  the  cause  of  education  at 
Bethania  was  Prof.  J.  W.  Daniels.  Soon  after  coming  to  Bethania  he 
organized  in  1908  a  high  school,  one  of  the  first  high  schools  in  Forsyth 
County.  The  high  school  met  at  first  in  an  abandoned  tobacco  factory. 
Later  on  it  moved  to  what  had  been  the  Pythian  Hall.  After  16  years  of 
service,  as  a  part  of  the  movement  to  consolidate  the  schools  of  the 
County,  the  Bethania  school  was  closed  in  1924  and  the  students  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  opened  Old  Town  School. 

One  of  the  noteworthy 
contributions  of  the  Be- 
thania school  has  been 
the  sending  forth  of 
men  and  women  who 
have  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  field 
of  education  elsewhere. 
One  of  these  was  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Jones, 
who,  after  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  moved 
west.  For  a  time  he 
taught  at  Hamilton  Col- 
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lege  in  Kentucky  and  later  became  president  of  the  William  Woods  Col- 
lege of  Fulton,  Missouri.  Another  was  Miss  Emma  A.  Lehman  who  for 
51  years  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  faculty  of  Salem  Academy 
and  College. 

School   Houses 

As  has  been  noted  the  last  building  used  for  a  school  was  the 
former  Pythian  Hall.  This  building,  renovated  in  recent  years,  still 
stands  and  is  known  as  the  Bethania  Congregation  House.  Other  build- 
ings through  the  years  housed  the  school.  One  used  in  Prof.  Butner's 
time  stood  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Br.  Walter  T.  Strupe.  For  a  brief 
period  the  colored  church  was  utilized. 

The  first  permanent  arrangement  made  for  the  school  was  in  the 
construction  of  the  Gemein  Haus,  opened  in  1770.  A  small  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  this  building  was  set  aside  as  the  class  room.  With  the 
construction  of  the  present  church  in  1809,  the  larger  Prayer  Room  of 
the  second  floor  was  turned  over  to  the  school. 

The  Sunday  School 

Between  1825  and  1830  Sunday  schools  were  organized  in  most  estab- 
lished Moravian  congregations  of  the  Southern  Province.  Why  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Sunday  school  was  delayed  here  is  not  clear.  The  Memora- 
bilia of  1825  expresses  the  hope  that  the  desired  Sunday  school  might 
be  organized  in  the  new  year.  This  hope  was  to  be  postponed  for  seven 
years. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  1833  that  the  Sunday  school  was 
formed.  Two  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter  were  held  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  November  and  the  first  Sunday  in  December.  The  actual  organi- 
zation took  place  on  December  8  with  twenty-five  scholars  present.  Five 
men  and  five  women  had  volunteered  to  teach  as  needed. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected.  The  officers  were 
the  pastor,  Br.  J.  C.  Jacobson,  president;  Br.  H.  H.  Butner,  vice  president; 
Br.  Isaac  Lash,  secretary;  and  Br.  Peter  Transou,  treasurer*. 

For  the  first  year  the  school  met  in  the  afternoon  from  1:00  to  3:00. 
Rewards  were  given  as  an  incentive  to  study.  One  blue  ticket  was  given 
for  attendance  and  one  for  six  Bible  verses  or  three  hymn  stanzas 
memorized.  Five  blue  tickets  were  equal  to  one  red  ticket.  Reward  Day 
came  every  quarter  and  the  tickets  could  be  exchanged  for  books.  Mem- 
bership dues  were  25c  a  year. 

The  children  and  young  people  who  were  present  at  the  organization 
meeting  were  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  was  made  up  of  those 
who  could  "read  at  least  with  some  fluency."  The  second  consisted  of 
those  "who  are  not  yet  able  to  read  properly." 

That  the  Sunday  school  grew  and  prospered  is  shown  by  an  entry 
in  the  Diary  by  Pastor  Jacobson  for  August  18.  He  wrote:  "In  the  after- 
noon the  Sunday  school,  attended  by  44  scholars,  was  closed  with  the 
singing  of  some  of  our  hymns  according  to  our  melodies  (and  not  the 
Methodist)." 

When  the  Sunday  School  was  organized  it  was  assigned  as  a  meeting 
place  the  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Gemein  Haus  which  was  used 
during  the  week  for  the  Bethania  school.  No  separate  rooms  or  building 
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were  needed  until  in  time  adults  were  included  and  the  number  of  schol- 
ars and  classes  increased. 

The  first  provision  for  the  separate  meeting  place  was  made  with 
the  construction  of  the  Sunday  school  annex  in  1934.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  building  along  with  the  church  in  the  November  1942  fire, 
the  Congregation  House  and  rooms  in  the  parsonage  were  used  until  the 
new  Christian  Education  Building  was  completed  in  1952. 

In  the  early  1920's  a  beginning  was  made  toward  a  departmentalized 
Sunday  School;  when  the  School  was  divided  into  an  Adult  Department 
and  a  Children's  Department.  Further  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken 
in  1942,  when  the  Children's  Department  was  divided  into  a  Primary 
Department  for  all  children  under  nine  years  of  age  and  a  Junior-Inter- 
mediate Department  for  children  ages  nine  through  thirteen.  When  the 
new  Christian  Education  Building  was  completed  in  1952,  it  became 
possible  to  organize  a  fully  graded  Church  School  for  all  ages  from  in- 
fants through  adults. 

Today  the  Bethania  Church  School  enjoys  the  facilities  of  a  modern, 
well-equipped  building  making  possible  a  Christian  Education  program 
in  keeping  with  the  best  contemporary  procedures.  The  Christian  Educa- 
tion Building  has  also  become  a  widely-used  center  for  many  other 
church  and  community  activities.  Additional  features  offered  in  the 
field  of  Christian  Education  are  two  Sunday  night  Youth  Fellowship 
Groups,  one  for  children  ages  nine  through  twelve  and  the  other  for 
teen-agers  above  the  age  of  twelve,  and  a  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
conducted  each  summer  for  the  children  of  the  congregation  and  com- 
munity. 

—  The  End  — 
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Upper:  Organ  in  use  until  1942.  Picture   on   left   courtesy 
Moravian  Music  Foundation,  Inc.   Lower:  Present   organ. 


Music  in  Bethania 

By  HOWARD  C.  CONRAD 

As  we  read  through  the  diaries  and  early  records  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Bethania  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  music  was  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  their  daily  lives,  and  such  it  has  remained  through 
the  two  hundred  years  of  Bethania  Church  history.  Fortunate  indeed  has 
been  the  fact  that  this  band  of  early  Moravian  settlers  had  as  their  lead- 
ers ministers  who  were  not  only  devout  men  of  God,  but  also  men  highly 
educated  for  their  leadership,  and  usually  excellent  musicians.  When  the 
Moravians  immigrated  from  Bohemia  to  Saxony  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  became  associated  with  other  Protestants  on  the  estate  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  and  were  there  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  stream  of 
Chorales  which  had  its  inception  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  Martin  Luther. 
This  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  Chorale  tunes  which  we  Moravians  en- 
joy to  this  day.  This  great  Moravian  music,  which  our  ancestors  labored 
to  perpetuate  in  the  forests  of  North  Carolina,  was  their  intellectual 
meat  and  their  spiritual  drink.  It  accompanied  and  adorned  their  religion 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  unlike  so  much  so-called  religious 
music,  it  was  a  great  art  in  and  of  itself. 

The  first  reference  to  music  in  early  Bethania  history  is  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  dedication  service  of  the  Congregation  House,  the  second 
house  of  worship,  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  23rd,  1771.  Quote: 
"The  people  met  at  9  o'clock  in  front  of  the  Old  Meeting-house,  and 
moved  in  procession  to  the  second  story  of  the  New  House  to  have  their 
first  meeting  in  the  new  prayer  hall.  They  were  accompanied  by  musi- 
cians and  after  a  short  address,  all  bowed  the  knee,  and  Brother  Graff 
offered  up  a  prayer." 

The  Bethabara  Church  had  the  first  organ  used  by  Moravians  in 
North  Carolina.  The  second  was  built  in  1772  for  the  Salem  Church.  The 
third  organ  was  built  for  Bethania  in  1773  by  Joseph  Ferdinand  Bulits- 
check  and  Jacob  Loesch.  This  organ  was  in  continuous  use  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  until  its  voice  was  silenced  forever  by  the  dis- 
astrous fire  of  November  3,  1942,  when  our  church  was  destroyed.  The 
History  of  Bethania,  written  by  Miss  Emma  A.  Lehman  in  1909,  states 
that  the  pipes  for  this  organ  were  shipped  to  America  from  Germany. 
This  venerable  instrument  had  three  stops,  with  corresponding  three 
ranks  of  pipes.  It  had  one  manual,  which  in  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century  harpsichord,  had  white  sharp  keys  and  black  naturals.  There 
were  no  pedal  keys. 

A  fascinating  legend  has  been  told  concerning  the  opening  of  the 
Bethania  organ.  The  story  goes  that  in  Bethania  there  were  two  trained 
and  capable  organists.  Naturally  both  of  these  men  aspired  to  the  honor 
of  playing  at  the  first  service.  Rivalry  was  keen  and  the  matter  had  to  be 
decided  by  the  church  authorities.  It  is  said  that  the  defeated  rival  stole 
into  the  church  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  first  Sunday  morning,  opened 
the  organ,  and  mixed  up  the  pipes  so  badly  that  the  result  at  the  service 
was  a  musical  chaos.  Historians  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  incident, 
but  as  a  piece  of  musical  folklore,  it  has  persisted  up  to  the  present  day. 

Brother  Ludwig  Meinung  was  the  first  person  to  play  the  organ  in 
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Bethania.  This  was  in  the  evening  service,  September  11th,  1773.  Jacob 
Loesch  served  as  organist  within  the  following  months.  William  Grabs, 
son  of  Gottfried  Grabs,  played  his  initial  service  on  May  22,  1774.  He  had 
his  organ  training  under  Johann  Michael  Graff,  minister  and  organist  in 
Bethabara.  William  Grabs  gave  up  organ  playing  prior  to  February  28, 
1777,  when  he  was  called  to  Muster.  He  took  up  playing  the  organ  again 
later,  and  played  for  many  years.  In  the  period  of  time  from  1788  and 
1825,  the  organ  was  played  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Shumann,  and 
Johanna  Elizabeth  Reuz  (Mrs.  Johann  Gottfried  Oehman). 

Eugene  Christian  Lehman,  born  in  1810,  started  playing  the  organ  in 
1825.  Although  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  an  organist  of  unusual 
talent,  having  been  inspired  by  Dr.  Shumann  and  taught  by  the  Reverend 
Peter  Wolle,  musician  and  composer.  He  played  continuously  until  1857, 
assisted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Emma  A.  Lehman,  who  not  only  was  an 
outstanding  educator,  but  also  a  capable  musician.  Miss  Maria  Butner, 
who  later  married  the  Reverend  Eugene  Maximillian  Grunert,  was  organ- 
ist from  1857  to  1861.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lehman  (Mrs.  John  Henry  Kapp), 
second  daughter  of  Eugene  Christian  Lehman,  born  in  1849,  began  play- 
ing the  organ  in  1861  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  She  played  the  organ  un- 
til 1870  when  the  care  of  her  two  small  sons  prevented  her  from  continu- 
ing as  organist.  In  1870  Miss  Mira  Schaub  became  organist  and  she  con- 
tinued this  service  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Eugene  Thomas  Kapp  in 
1877.  At  this  time  Sallie  (Sarah  Elizabeth)  Lehman  Kapp  again  took  over 
the  duties  of  organist  and  continued  playing  until  1884,  when  her  niece, 
Lillian  Lehman,  became  organist.  Miss  Lehman,  who  later  married  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Strickland,  was  a  musician  of  outstanding  talent  and  ability 
and  her  faithful  service  as  organist  in  the  church  continued  unbroken  for 
forty-two  years. 

In  1921  Miss  Pearle  Strupe  became  church  organist  and  her  services 
continued  for  twenty-seven  years.  Although  her  profession  as  teacher 
of  piano  has  taken  her  away  from  Bethania  to  live,  she  is  still  considered 
as  one  of  our  own  capable  organists.  Since  1948  to  the  present  time  the 
duties  of  church  organist  are  divided  equally  between  two  faithful  and 
capable  musicians,  Miss  Ruth  Kapp  and  Miss  Margaret  Chadwick. 

After  the  disastrous  fire  in  November,  1942,  when  our  old  organ  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  service  burned,  along  with  our  church  build- 
ing, our  congregation  was  blessed  by  the  gift  of  a  new  and  modern  two 
manual  Austin  Pipe  Organ,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Edward  F.  Strickland,  as  a 
befitting  memorial  to  his  wife,  Lillian  Lehman  Strickland.  John  Francis 
Butner,  member  of  our  church  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  fine  wood-work, 
built  and  assembled  the  case  for  the  new  instrument.  This  organ  was 
dedicated  March  24,  1946,  and  is  the  splendid  instrument  which  we  en- 
joy today.  This  wonderful  gift  has  made  it  possible  and  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  many  organ  concerts,  played  by  North  Carolina's 
leading  organists. 

Throughout  these  two  hundred  years  Bethania  has  been  blessed  with 
capable  generations  of  musicians  which  have  supplied  the  necessary  good 
voices  for  the  choirs,  players  for  its  bands,  and  through  many  years 
capable  players  for  the  orchestral  music  that  the  church  has  had.  In  the 
present  generation  our  church  does  not  have  an  orchestra;  for  our  mod- 
ern way  of  life,  with  its  rush  and  hurry,  and  hunger  for  the  spectacu- 
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lar,  has  taken  its  toll.  So  few  people  today  stress  the  importance  of  seri- 
ous study  of  music  and  what  it  can  mean  to  the  church  in  which  they 
serve  and  worship.  Bethania  has  been  able  to  uphold  the  high  standard 
of  its  choir  music  even  though  at  times  the  struggle  is  hard.  However,  we 
feel  the  results  are  worth  the  effort. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Moravian  Church  it  seemed  to  be  an  essen- 
tial requirement  of  its  ministers  that  they  be  also  a  capable  educator 
and  musician.  This  was  a  blessing  for  Bethania,  for  excellent  instruction 
in  music  was  afforded  to  its  choir,  orchestra  and  band.  Not  too  much 
is  recorded  as  to  leadership  other  than  that  which  the  ministers  gave. 

Peter  Wolle,  assistant  minister  at 
Bethania  from  1819  to  1822,  grand- 
father of  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Bethlehem  Bach  Choir,  wrote  an- 
thems and  hymns  and  compiled  the 
first  Moravian  Tune  Book  published 
/f£'   ,  in  America.  Our  choir  now  sings  his 


.: 


anthem,   "For  Me,  O  Lord  My  God." 
/-  m^  One  of  the  gifted  ministers,  talented 

in  music,  who  served  Bethania,  was 
the  Reverend  F.  F.  Hagen.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  his  greatly  loved  Christ- 
mas anthem,  "Morning  Star,"  was 
composed  while  he  was  pastor  at 
Bethania  from  1844  to  1851.  One  other 
minister,  talented  in  music  and  a  com- 
poser, was  Simon  Peter,  who  was  pas- 
Peter   Wolle  tor  at  Bethania  from  1791  to  1802.  He 

was  a  brother  of  the  well  known  composer,  Johann  Friedrich  Peter.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lehman,  son  of  Eugene  Christian  Lehman,  was 
an  excellent  musician,  leader  of  our  choir  and  band.  He  served  as  choir 
director  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  until  1912,  and  as  band  leader 
from  1856  to  1921.  In  1912,  Eugene  A.  Ebert  became  choir  director  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for  several  years.  From  then  until  1940  the  choir 
has  been  led  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Griffith,  Walter  T.  Strupe,  and  Edward 
Holder.  Rose  Siewers  Kapp  (Mrs.  Hege  Kapp)  directed  the  choir  in  1940 
and  in  1941.  After  a  brief  absence  Mrs.  Kapp  returned  to  direct  the  choir 
in  1942  and  in  1943.  Howard  Conrad  has  been  choir  director  from  1945 
to  1959. 

In  all  generations  children  have  been  trained  in  the  singing  of  our 
Moravian  Hymns,  and  in  1925  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Griffith  began  special 
training  of  a  choir  of  young  people.  This  group  continued  its  work 
through  the  years  under  her  faithful  leadership,  and  by  young  ladies 
from  the  Sunday  School.  On  many  special  occasions  music  was  pro- 
vided by  the  children  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Sunday 
School.  In  1935  a  Junior  Choir  was  officially  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Emma  Elizabeth  Kapp  (now  Mrs.  F.  Herbert  Weber)  and  she 
directed  this  group  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1956  Josephine  Conrad  But- 
ner  (Mrs.  John  Francis  Butner,  Jr.)  became  director  of  the  younger 
Choir.  This  group  changed  its  name  to  the  Youth  Choir  in  1946. 

Only  meager  records  can  be  found  of  the  activities  of  a  church  band 
in  the  first  century  of  our  church  life.  However,  it  is  our  assumption 
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that  the  continuous  Early  Morning  Easter  services  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  years  were  led  by  a  band.  Oliver  J.  Lehman  in  1856,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  organized  a  ehurch  band  of  thirteen  instruments: 
two  E-flats,  two  B-flats,  two  altos,  two  tenors,  one  baritone,  two  E-flat 
basses,  a  small  drum,  one  bass  E-flat  drum  and  cymbals.  Following  Mr. 
Oliver  Lehman's  services  as  band  leader  from  1856  through  1921,  this 
leadership  was  taken  over  by  Harold  H.  Butner  who  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1934  when  Walter  T.  Strupe  became  leader  of  the  band. 
Mr.  Strupe  has  served  the  church  as  band  director  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  band  now  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  church,  playing  before 
all  our  special  church  services,  for  funerals,  and  for  the  Easter  Sunrise 
services.  Due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  players,  we  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  antiphonal  playing  of  our  band  on  Easter  Morning  the 
past  few  years. 

During  the  full  two  hundred  years  Bethania  Church  has  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  services  of  capable  musicians  in  all  its  musical 
activities  without  cost  to  the  church.  This  is  a  most  unique  record  and 
outstanding,  especially  in  this  twentieth  century.  God  has  blessed  our 
church  in  this  unusual  way. 

From  our  church  records  we  can  see  that  members  and  descendants 
of  the  Eugene  Christian  Lehman  family  have  served  our  church  con- 
stantly as  musical  leaders  from  1825  through  1921,  and  it  is  befitting 
that  our  excellent  collection  of  valuable  church  music  is  named  "The 
Lehman  Music  Library."  In  1945  The  Lehman  Music  Library  Guild  was 
organized  to  build  up  the  supply  of  music  for  the  library,  and  it  has 
been  mainly  through  the  work  of  the  Guild  that  we  now  have  our  valu- 
able collection  of  church  music.  The  Lehman  Music  Library  Guild  has 
sponsored  the  special  musical  programs,  including  the  organ  recitals, 
which  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  past  few  years.   It  was  through  the 

work  of  this  organization  also 
that  our  beautiful  Guild  Room 
was  planned  and  furnished. 

The  Bethania  Choral  Club,  or- 
ganized in  1933,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  singers  from  Bethania, 
Forsyth  County,  and  Winston- 
fppf*£g£ji  m|  Salem,  under  the  leadership  of 
Howard  Conrad  as  director,  gave 
many  outstanding  musical  per- 
formances of  sacred  music  in  Be- 
thania, in  various  churches  in 
,£„  . ' .    ^t-M-iji-j  :T       Winston-Salem,   and  in  Forsyth 

:,*»:s.     m     County     This  choir  was  spon. 

e*4*C***^rV^"     ?a>>?Cf?»       WSt      sored    by    Bethania    Moravian 

,. ...        Church,  under  the  pastorate  of 
\&:.tM*i^z^iiii  zi-iU^.j^     HH      the  Reverend  F.  Walter  Grabs. 

n    *  t>  4i     ■    n  ~»m  „-/-™,„  The  work  of  this  group  over  a 

Contemporary  Bethania  Compositions  °        c 

period  of  several  years,  played  a 

large  part  in  the  development  of  music  appreciation  in  our  community. 

The  best  and  finest  church  music  available  was  brought  directly  to  the 

various  churches  having  a  part  in  this  group  work. 
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Adults  and  children  of  the  congregation,  Spring,  1959 
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Communicant  Members  of 
Bethania  Moravian  Church 


Mrs.  Bobby  Adams 
Mr.  Harold  Adams 
Mrs.  Harold  Adams 
Jenny  Lee  Adams 
Mr.  Thomas  Allred,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allred,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clinton  Arrowood 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Adkins 

Mr.  Paul  Barnard 
Mrs.  Paul  Barnard 
Mr.  T.  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Barnard 
Miss  Carolyn  Barnard 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Barker 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Beck 
Mr.  William  F.  Beck 
Mr.  A.  W.  Beroth,  Jr. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Beroth,  Jr. 
Mr.  Roy  Bovender 
Mrs.  Roy  Bovender 
Richard  Bovender 
Mr.  Bright  O.  Bowen 
Mrs.  Bright  0.  Bowen 
Mrs.  Seth  B.  Brown 
Mr.  Seth  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
Mr.  Charles  Butner 
Mrs.   Charles  Butner 
Miss  Jeanette  Butner 
Mr.  Harold  Butner 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Butner,  Sr. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Butner,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Butner,  Jr. 
Mr.  J.  Carl  Butner 
Mrs.  J.  Carl  Butner 
Mr.  Harry  Butner 
Mr.  Leon  Butner 
Mr.  L.  T.  Butner 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Butner 
Miss  Lola  Butner 
Mr.  R.  M.  Butner 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Byrd,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Canter 
Miss  Wilma  Canter 
Thomas  Canter 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Chadwick 
Miss  Margaret  Chadwick 
Miss  Maybelle  Chadwick 
Mr.  Kelly  Chadwick 
Mrs.  Kelly  Chadwick 


MARCH  15,  1959 

Mr.  Kenneth  Chadwick 
Mrs.  Romie  Chambers 
Jimmy  Gray  Cline 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Conrad,  Jr. 
Miss  Alicia  Conrad 
Mr.  A.  O.  Conrad,  III 
Mr.  H.  Joe  Conrad,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  Joe  Conrad,  Jr. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Conrad 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Conrad 
Charles  Conrad 
Calvin  Conrad 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Conrad 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Conrad 
Mr.  William  T.  Crews 
Mrs.  William  T.  Crews 
John  Lynn  Crews 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Daniel 
Mr.  Hal  W.  Dotson 
Mrs.  Hal  W.  Dotson 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Disher 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Disher 
Loretta  Disher 
Henry  Ray  Disher,  Jr. 
Jack  Eugene  Disher 
Geraldine  Disher 
Phyllis  Ann  Disher 
Mrs.  Ella  Shouse  Doub 
Mrs.  Ethel  Doub 
Barbara  Doub 
Mr.  Roger  Doub 
Mrs.   Roger  Doub 
Mr.  W.  L.  Doub 
Mrs.  W.   L.   Doub 
Mr.  W.  Lyndon  Doub 
Mrs.  W.  Lyndon  Doub 
Mr.  James  A.  Dull 
Mr.  Lewis  Ray  Dull 
Mrs.  Lewis  Ray  Dull 
Mr.  Benbow  Dull 

Mr.  A.  R.  Flippin 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Flippin 
Mr.  L.  C.  Flynn 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Flynn 
Mr.  E.  Burke  Flynt 
Mrs.  E.  Burke  Flynt 
Miss  Helen  Flynt 
Mr.  Nat  E.  Flynt 
Miss  Pat  Flynt 
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Mr.  Ralph  Flynt 
Mrs.  Ralph  Flynt 
Mr.  Allen  Flynt 
Mr.  Dewitt  Flynt 
Mr.  Richard  Flynt 
Mr.  S.  S.  Flynt 
Mr.  Vernon  Flynt 
Mrs.  Vernon  Flynt 
Mr.  Michael  Flynt 
Mr.  Worth  Flynt 
Dorothy  Pauline  Flynt 
Sally  Jeanette  Flynt 
Mr.  H.  G.  Fulp 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Fulp 
H.  G.  Fulp,  Jr. 
Mr.  David  Furches 
Mrs.  David  Furches 

Mrs.  Donald  Graham 
Mrs.  Charles  Griffith 
Miss  Mary  F.  Griffith 
Mr.  William  Griffith 
Miss  Elizabeth  Griffith 

Mrs.  James  L.  Hamilton 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Hardesty 
Miss  Linda  Harp 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Hauser 
Miss  Eva  G.  Holder 
Mr.  Hubert  Holder 
Mrs.  Hubert  Holder 
Mrs.  Thomas  Holyfield 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter 
Mr.  Moyer  Hunter 
Mr.  Vernon  Hunter 
Mr.  George  Hunter 
Mr.  Russell  Hunter 
Mrs.  Russell  Hunter 
Mr.  John  Hunter 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hunter,  Sr. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Hunter,  Sr. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Bonnie  Hunter 

Mrs.  Lucy  Ingram 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson 
Mrs.  Charles  Johnson 
Mr.  E.  B.  Juoska 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Juoska 

Mr.  E.  E.  Kapp,  Sr. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Kapp,  Sr. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Kapp,  Jr. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Kapp 
Miss  Ruth  Kapp 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kapp 
Mr.  John  Kearney 
Mr.  Ernest  Kearney 
Mrs.  Ernest  Kearney 
Mr.  Hugh  Kearney 
Mr.  Elmer  Kearney 
Mrs.  Elmer  Kearney 
Mrs.  Betty  Sue  Kimball 
Thomas  Lloyd  Kimball, 

Jr. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Kimball 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Kimball 
Miss  Rosie  Kimball 
Mrs.  Hattie  Kroogman 

Mr.  E.  E.  Lehman,  Jr. 
Miss  Emma  Leinbach 
Mr.  Irvin  Leinbach 
Mrs.  Irvin  Leinbach 
Evelyn  Leinbach 
Mr.  L.  K.  Leinbach 
Mrs.  L.  K.  Leinbach 
Phyllis  Leinbach 
Wayne  Leinbach 
Miss  Mary  A.  Leinbach 
Mr.  Russell  Leinbach 

Mr.  T.  R.  McDowell 
Mrs.  T.  R.  McDowell 
Mrs.  William  Masencup 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Miller 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mock 
Mr.  F.  H.  Mock 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Mock 


Mr.  Atha  M.  Morris 
Mrs.  Atha  M.  Morris 
Dwight  Morris 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Motsinger 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Motsinger 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Newton 
Mr.  H.  Bruce  Oehman 
Mr.  Edward  Oehman 
Michael  Oehman 
Mr.  H.  E.  Oehman 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Oehman 
Mr.  Robert  Oehman 
Mrs.  Robert  Oehman 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Pfaff 
Mr.  Winfrey  Poindexter 
Mrs.  Winfrey  Poindexter 
Mrs.  Geneva  Pope 

Mrs.  John  Reid 
Mr.  Carl  Riddle 
Mrs.  Ocie  Riddle 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ritchey 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Rothrock 

Mr.  J.  A.  Shore 
Mr.  Edward  Shouse 
Mrs.  Edward  Shouse 
Mr.  W.  E.  Shouse 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Shouse 
Miss  Jo  Ann  Shouse 
Jane  Shouse 
Mr.  William  V.  Shouse 
David  Lee  Smith 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Spainhour 
Mrs.  Bertha  Speas 
Dr.  D.  C.  Speas 
Mr.  T.  J.  Stocks,  Sr. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Stocks,  Jr. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Stocks,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alma  Stoltz 
Mrs.  Euna  Stoltz 
Mr.  J.  T.  Stoltz 
Miss  Lois  Stoltz 
Miss  Pearle  Strupe 
Mr.  W.  T.  Strupe 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Strupe 
Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan 

Miss  Carrie  Townsend 
Miss  Ruth  Transou 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Tuttle 

Mr.  Donald  V.  Wall 
Mrs.  Donald  V.  Wall 
Mr.  B.  J.  Warner 
Mrs.  Vestal  Watts 
Myra  Watts 
The   Rev.   F.    Herbert 

Weber 
Mrs.   F.   Herbert  Weber 
Mrs.  Carlos  C.  Williams 
Mrs.  Jesse  J.  Wilmouth 
Mrs.  Charles  Woellner 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wolff 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wolff 
A/3C  Charles  E.  Wolff 
Mr.  Edwin  Wolff 
Mr.  George  Wooten 
Mrs.  George  Wooten 

Mr.  W.  G.  Yarbrough 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Yarbrough 
Mr.  W.  R.  Yarbrough 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Yarbrough 
Mr.   Donald  Yarbrough 


New  members  received  during  Bicentennial  Observance  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  22,  1959 


Randall  Doub 
Susan  Doub 
Jimmie  Flynt 
Mr.  Bascom  Harrison 
Mrs.  Bascom  Harrison 


Martha  E.  Harrison  Mr.  W.  R.  Locke 
Col.  Dale  M.  Hoagland  Mrs-  w-  R-  Locke 
Mrs.  Dale  M.  Hoagland  Jerry  Spencer 

B  Mrs.  James  T.  Stoltz 

Jane  Kimball  Connie  Wolff 

Karen  Leinbach  Kathy  Wolff 
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dfaratrian  QUiurrtj  Kn  Ammra 

fcnutlimi  JJrmitiuF 

February  4,  1959 


Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters: 

On  this  occasion  of  your  two  hundredth  anniversary  I  send  you  greetings 
in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  of  the  Southern  Province  of 
our  Moravian  Church  in  America. 

God  has  richly  used  you  as  a  parent  congregation  to  many  of  our  younger 
churches.  Your  influence  has  reached  forth  into  new  communities  and  growing 
congregations  now  hear  witness  to  the  zealous  work  of  you  and  your  forefathers 
in  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

As  you  observe  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Bethania 
Congregation  and  Bethania  village,  we  want  you  to  know  that  your  fellow 
Christians  throughout  the  Southern  Province  recognize  this  significant  anniver- 
sary and  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Chief  Elder  of  our  Church,  that  God 
may  use  it  to  His  glory  and  your  edification. 


Uniifludirekior 
/(Johannes  Vogt,  D.  D. 
Brachof  der  Ev.  BrOdflrunitA! 

Herrnhut  OL. 


Fraternally  yours 

Gordon  Spaugh,  President 

:OVINCIAL  ELDERS1  CtjfFERENCE 


Herrnhut,  December  19,  1958. 


To  the  Moravian  Congregation  of 
Bethania,  N.  C. 
U.  S.  A. 


Dear  Brethr 


and  Sisters: 


From  your  beloved  pastor  Herbert  Weber  t  got  the  information  that  your 
congregation  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  founding  on  June 
12th,  1759. 

Mrs.  Vogt  and  I  remember  very  well  the  days  we  spent  in  North  Carolina 
and  also  our  visit  in  your  congregation. 

Two  hundred  years  of  existence  are  two  hundred  years  having  the  opport- 
unity to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  act  according  to  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  your  congregation  shows  any  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  your  preachers 
during  the  two  centuries  passed,  or  not.  But  I  hope  that  their  work  was  not 
in  vain.  -  Surely  are  among  your  congregation  people,  who  are  willing  to  hear 
and  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  good  shepherd,  who  doesn't  want  to  lose  one  of 
his  sheep. 

So  I  would  tell  you  all  that  I  include  your  congregation  in  my  prayers. 

May  the  "God  of  our  fathers"  who  was  willing  to  bless  your  congregation 
find  many  of  yours  willing  to  go  under  His  blessing  through  the  years  to  come 
as  His  servants  -  yes  servants?  -  ready  to  live  according  His  holy  will  and  to 
be  witnesses  of  His  grace; 

May  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  help  many  sinners  to  join  His  flock  and 

May  the  Holy  Ghost  cleanse  and  purify  your  minds  and  hearts  to  build  His 
Church  and  to  glorify  His  Holy  Name. 

With  most  cordial  wishes  of  God's  blessings  and  most  fraternal  greetings 


THE  PROVINCIAL  ELDERS'  CONFERENCE 

(EXECUTIVE   BOARD! 

of  t%  (iHoratitmt  (Eljitrclj  fat  ^merica 


NORTHERN    PROVINCE 


February  2,  1959 


To  the  Members  and  Boards  of  the 
Bethania,  North  Carolina,  Congregation, 
c/o  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Weber, 
Bethania,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Members  of  the  Bethania  Congregation: 

It  is  with  deep  joy  that  I  send  you  this  brief  greeting  from  the  Provincial 
Elders'  Conference  of  the  Northern  Province  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America. 
We  have  heard  something  of  the  plans  you  are  making  for  a  worthy  observance  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Bethania  congregation.   It  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  for  the  whole  Church  when  any  Moravian  congregation 
reaches  the  day  when  it  can  look  back  upon  two  centuries  of  God's  guidance  and 
blessing  in  its  life  and  work.   But  in  the  case  of  Bethania,  we  in  the  North 
rejoice  to  think  that  our  forefathers  had  some  small  share  in  the  events  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  your  congregation.   In  that  way  the  story  of  Bethania 
becomes  a  part  of  the  fruit  which  God  gave  to  them  in  their  labor  for  Him,  even 
as  the  whole  story  of  the  Church  in  America  is  part  of  the  reward  of  faithful 
brethren  who  came  from  Europe  to  these  shores  long  ago.   In  that  sense  every 
Church  anniversary  brings  new  emphasis  to  the  truth  proclaimed  in  the  book  of 
Revelation:   "They  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them". 

Even  after  the  founding  of  Bethania  close  ties  continued  to  exist  between  your 
congregation  and  our  Province,  in  that  some  of  your  beloved  ministers  were 
Moravians  from  the  North.  Many  such  ties  have  bound  our  two  provinces  together 
through  the  years.   Often  the  North  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  service  of 
Moravian  brethren  from  the  South.   For  all  this  we  rejoice.   It  is  another  evi- 
dence that  ours  is  indeed  a  "Unity  of  Brethren". 

In  the  name  of  our  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  I  send  you  cordial  greetings, 
and  assure  you  that  we  shall  remember  your  anniversary  day  with  the  prayer  that 
God  may  so  lead  you  on  that  day  and  on  the  days  that  follow  that  the  story  which 
you  look  back  upon  may  become  an  ever  increasing  challenge  to  you  to  do  with 
all  your  might  what  your  hands  find  to  do. 

May  Bethania  in  North  Carolina  too  be  a  community  where  our  Lord  often  has  his 
"resting  station".  May  you  all  be  favored  with  the  bliss  that  Mary  knew  through 
His  presence  day  by  day. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Kenneth  Gl/ Hamilton. 

KGH/lan 
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Appendix 
Bicentennial  Committee 

Mrs.  F.  Herbert  Weber,  chairman 
Miss  Lola  Butner  Mr.  Kenneth  Leinbach         Mr.  William  Griffith 

Miss  Lois  Stoltz  Mr.  Edward  Oehman  Mrs.  A.  R.  Flippin 

Mr.  W.  T.  Strupe  Mr.  L.  T.  Butner  Mr.  John  Kearney 

The  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Weber 

Book  Committee 

Mrs.  F.  Herbert  Weber,  chairman 

Mr.  William  Crews  Miss  Margaret  Chadwick 

The  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Weber 

A  nthors 

REAR  ADMIRAL  ERNEST  M.  ELLER 

Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller,  U.S.N.,  at  present  Director  of  Naval 
History  in  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  written  exten- 
sively for  various  publications,  including  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings and  on  three  occasions  has  won  its  Price  Essay  competition.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  Moravian  book  "Houses  of  Peace"  and  editor  of  "The 
School  of  Infancy."  Bethania  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  "Story  of 
Bethania"  and  for  his  many  generosities  which  have  made  the  present 
book  possible. 

GEORGE   G.  HIGGINS,   D.D. 

For  nine  years  a  pastor  of  the  Bethania  Moravian  Church,  Dr.  Hig- 
gins  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Bethania. 
At  the  present  time  Dr.  Higgins  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Elders 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Province. 

HOWARD  C.  CONRAD 

Howard  Conrad  is  a  fifth-generation  member  of  his  family  to  belong 
to  the  Bethania  Moravian  Church,  being  directly  descended  from 
Christian  Conrad  (1769).  Continuously,  since  early  manhood,  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  various  church  and  secular  music  organizations  in 
and  around  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  has  been  choir  director  and  soloist 
in  various  city  churches.  In  1933  he  organized  the  Bethania  Choral 
Club,  a  chorus  of  100  voices,  and  since  1944  has  been  director  of  the 
Senior  Choir  at  Bethania. 

Pictures 

Langston  Studios:  pages  1,  4,  25,  39,  48,  52,  69,  70,  72  (lower),  74,  76,  78,  79. 

Ed  Simons:  page  64 

Frank  Jones:  pages  ii,  47 

E.  A.  Lehman:  page  8 

M.  E.  Grunert:  pages  19,  23,  51,  71 

Stuart  Archibald:  page  27 

Mary  Ruth  Fox:  drawings 
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